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CONSTABLE AND WORDSWORTH 


Morse Peckham 


Lau resemblances between Constable and Wordsworth have been 
noted often enough: devotion to the natural world and to humble life, 
accurate observation, a vague pantheistic feeling. But recently an even more 
striking connection has been suggested. In 1950 Kurt Badt offered a new 
explanation for Constable’s extraordinary oil sketches, which he began to do 
in 1808, by pointing to Wordsworth’s theory of the creative imagination, as 
it appears in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, first published in 1800, and 
reprinted in 1802 and in 1805.1 Badt disclaims any attempt to prove that 
Constable knew Wordsworth’s theories,? but he has raised a problem which 
has teased me for years. Are there any reasons for thinking that Constable 
consciously applied Wordsworth’s ideas about writing poetry to his own 
creative activity, painting? A positive answer would be of the greatest interest 
to the student of nineteenth-century-culture as well as to the student of the 
relations between poetry and painting, not less interesting to the literary 
historian than to the historian of art. For more may be involved than an 
influence of Wordsworth on Constable. If we accept the idea, as Andrew 
Shirley puts it in his introduction to his edition of Leslie’s Life of Constable, 
that modern art goes back to Constable, through the Impressionists, the Real- 
ists, the Barbizon school, and the painters who saw the Constables at Paris 
in 1824 and after, does it not follow that modern art goes back to Words- 
worth, providing of course that what Constable gained from Wordsworth he 
passed on to his French successors? In what follows, I shall suggest two 
answers: first, Constable was almost certainly conscious of Wordsworth’s 
ideas; and second, the characteristics of art which he derived from Words- 
worth’s precepts and practice were taken up by later painters. 

The crucial year in Constable's life is 1808, when he began to do the 
amazing oil sketches which still are fresh and modern. Only a look at his 
work in chronological order tells that these sketches were entirely new, a 
deliberate experiment, a complete break with what had gone before, new 





* Kurt Badt, John Constable’s Clouds (London, 1950), Chap. IX. 

* Badt, p. 81. 

* Charles R. Leslie, Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, ed. Hon. Andrew 
Shirley (London, 1937), p. Ivii. 
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because, as Shirley puts it, of the “quality of their light or by the violence of 
the transitory effect presented,”* and that their unique character was not 
realized in his large ‘‘finished’’ paintings until the mid-1820’s, if ever. That 
Constable was conscious of his daring and his novelty appears in a remark 
he made that spring to Haydon. Farrington, painter, student of Wilson's, 
diarist, friend of Constable's since 1798, records for May 19, 1808, the fol- 
lowing: “Constable called. —-Haydon asked him “Why He was anxious 
abt. what he was doing in art ?’—‘Think, sd. He, what I am doing,’ meaning 
how much greater the object and the effort.’’® 

Certainly up to 1808 Constable’s originality had shown itself only in a 
conscious effort to be truthful to nature. On May 29, 1802, he wrote to his 
old friend Bunthorne that he was determined to be a ‘‘natural painter.” He 
felt there was ‘room enough,” judging by the current academy. “Nature is 
the fountain’s head, the source from whence all originality must spring.’’* 
There is nothing really new here. Such an idea could have come from Words- 
worth, but it could have come from innumerable sources, some of which are 
suggested by Leslie and his editor, Shirley. The most probable source is 
simply the current Natural Theology of England. Another 1802 passage is 
more significant. ‘For the last two years I have been running after pictures, 
and seeking the truth at second hand. I have not endeavored to represent 
nature with the same elevation of mind with which I set out, but have rather 
tried to make my performances look like the work of other men.”’* His 
problem was this; it is all very well to be true to Nature, but to what in 
Nature should one be true, and how? He had the consciousness of the great 
Romantics that his mission was to found a new mode of art, but no painter 
then living could have told him what to do. It was, I think, Wordsworth 
who pointed the way. 

There is one obvious connection between Wordsworth and Constable. 
From East Bergholt, where Constable's family lived, it is only a short walk 
to Dedham, where Golding Constable owned a mill. In Dedham lived the 
Dowager Lady Beaumont, and at her house, sometime before 1795, Constable 
was introduced to her son, Sir George Beaumont, born in 1753, painter, con- 
noisseur, collector, quasi artistic dictator of London. Beaumont had perceived 
Constable’s talent and thus the introduction was effected. The two men were 
intimate, more or less, as much as two men of different ages and different 





* Shirley, p. Ixii. 


* Joseph Farrington, Diary, ed. James Gleig (London, 1924), V, 65. 
* Leslie, p. 20. See also Farrington for Feb. 10, 1804 (III, 189). 
"Leslie, p, 21. 
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levels of society could be, until Beaumont’s death in 1827.8 In Leslie’s Life 
there are frequent references to visits to Beaumont, to favors conferred by 
Beaumont upon Constable, to Beaumont’s directions to Constable to take care 
of his health, when, between the ages of thirty-five and forty, he came close 
to a breakdown. In 1823, when Constable visited Beaumont at Coleorton, 
which Beaumont, after 1809, preferred to his ancestral estates at Dunmow, 
in Essex, Beaumont read parts of Wordsworth’s The Excursion to him, and 
Constable was most impressed. It is plain, from Farrington’s diary, that not 
long after Constable came to London more or less permanently, around 1800, 
he became a part of the circle of artists around Beaumont, a group which 
included, among others, Haydon and Wilkie.® 

One of the most important events in Beaumont’s life occurred in August, 
1803. In the Spring, he had met Coleridge at the poet Sotheby's, and had 
disliked him at once. When he went to the Lake District in August of that 
year, he was at first distressed that, having taken lodgings at Jackson's, in 
Keswich, he was a neighbor of Coleridge’s, who leased Greta Hall, practically 
next door. But on August 6, 1803, Coleridge wrote to Wordsworth at Gras- 
mere that the Beaumonts, Sir George and the sensitive, sentimental, easily 
excited, and slightly absurd Lady Beaumont, “are half mad to see you.” 
Apparently they did not meet at that time, but within a few weeks Beaumont 
had bought a plot of land where Wordsworth and Coleridge could build 
together, though Wordsworth, knowing his S.T.C., never did. Well within 
a year William and Dorothy Wordsworth were carrying on an active cor- 
respondence with Sir George and Lady Beaumont. It is unnecessary to enter 
into the details of these letters, except to note that they are frequent to 
1808 and sporadic thereafter. Occasionally the Beaumonts summered at the 
Lakes and in the winter and spring of 1806 and 1807 the entire Wordsworth 
family spent the winter at Coleorton, where the new house, for which Words- 
worth designed a winter garden, had not yet been built. When Wordsworth 
was in London he often stayed at Beaumont's. In April and May, 1806, he 
stayed with them. In 1807, April and May, he was again in London; at this 
time his Poems in Two Volumes was published. Though he did not stay with 





* Leslie, pp. 5-6. 

* Farrington, V, 94; Leslie, p. 152. 

“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 
1932), I, 266. 

™ See Ernest de Selincourt’s edition of the Wordsworth family letters: Early Letters 
of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1787-1805), (Oxford, 1935); The Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Middle Years (1806-1820), (Oxford, 1937). 
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his aristocratic friends, the three of them called on Farrington.’* In March, 
1808, again in London, to take care of Coleridge, he spent part of his visit at 
Dunmow. 

Constable first met Wordsworth in 1806. At the suggestion of his Uncle, 
David Pike Watts, and perhaps with the approval of Sir George, he had 
gone on a sketching trip to the Lake Country. Farrington records: “Constable 
remarked upon the high opinion Wordsworth obtains of himself; . . . He 
also desired a Lady, Mrs Loyd, near Windermere when Constable was present 
to notice the singular conformation of his Skull—Coleridge remarked that 
this was the effect of intense thinking.’’** When he was in London, Constable 
called frequently on Farrington, once or twice a month at least; and he was 
in London during Wordsworth’s 1806 and 1807 visits, though perhaps not 
during the visit of March, 1808, when Beaumont was not in town. Words- 
worth was again in London at Beaumont’s in May 1812, and visited London 
in 1815 and in 1820. This is important, for there are two bits of information 
from another source that indicate that at least once Constable met Words- 
worth at Beaumont’s house in Grosvenor Square. 

In August, 1824, Henry Crabb Robinson, diarist and friend of most of 
the major Romantics, was at Brighton on a holiday. Part of his entry for 
August 26 reads as follows: “‘of the party Mr. Constable, a landscape painter 
of great merit, Masquerier says: he knew Wordsworth formerly, took an 
interest in his conversation, and preserved some memorials of his composition 
when they met at Sic George Beaumont's.”** On the following December 13, 





™ Farrington, April 28, 1807, IV, 129. Wordsworth called on Farrington again 
on April 26, 1808 (Farrington, III, 206). I have determined Beaumont’s movements 
from Farrington’s Diary, the Wordsworth letters, and the Coleridge letters, including 
both the Griggs edition and Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895). I have also 
consulted Memorials of Coleorton: being Letters from Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
his Sister, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott to Sir George and Lady Beaumont of Coleorton, 
Leicestershire, 1803-1834, ed. W. Knight (Edinburgh, 1887). Leslie is also of some 
value for this purpose. 

* Farrington, IV, 239. “Mrs Loyd” was presumably the wife of Charles Lloyd, 
friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and DeQuincey. Christopher Wordsworth, 
William's brother, married Priscilla Lloyd, Charles's sister. 

“ Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers, ed. Edith J. Morley (Lon- 
don, 1938), I, 312. Wordsworth wrote a number of poems referring to Beaumont 
or dedicated to him: “Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a picture of Peele Castle in a 
Storm, painted by Sir George Beaumont” (wr. 1805, pub, 1807); “Inscriptions in the 
Grounds of Coleorton,” etc. (wr. 1808, pub. 1815); “Written at the Request of .. . 
Beaumont . . . and in his name, for an Urn . . . in the Same Grounds” (wr. 1808, 
pub. 1815)—this is the monument in the painting finished by Constable in 1836 
(Leslie, p. 341); “Epistle to . . . Beaumont” (wr. 1811, pub. 1842); “Upon the Sight 
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he wrote to Dorothy Wordsworth: “At Brighton I met with a painter who 
had met Mr. W: at Sir Geo: Beaumonts Mr. Constable—It was some years 
ago. He seemed to have retained just impressions of your brothers personal 
distinction among the poets, tho’ too passionately & exclusively attached to 
his own art to allow himself leisure for the study of any other.’’?® 

The reference to ‘‘some years ago” could refer to any of Wordsworth’s 
visits to London. A vague phrase, it cannot be pressed too hard. On the other 
hand, the diary entry, written down when the meeting with Constable was 
still fresh in Robinson’s mind, seems to indicate more than just one dinner 
meeting at Beaumont’s; that meeting probably took place in 1812 or in 1815, 
since, with one exception, all of Wordsworth’s poems to Beaumont were pub- 
lished in 1815. The important thing is that Constable, who “when young, was 
extremely fond of reading poetry,’ was impressed by Wordsworth, and took 
the trouble to “preserve some memorials of his composition.” In his pub- 
lished letters he mentions only Cowper, Wordsworth, and Coleridge of con- 
temporary poets, and of Wordswerth quotes only the ‘Thanksgiving Ode.’ 

It is not, fortunately, necessary to depend solely upon the meager evi- 
dence of a few meetings to get a better idea of what Constable may have 
picked up from Wordsworth. The poet kept Beaumont thoroughly informed 
about what he was doing in poetry. Especially he told him about The Prelude, 
as it was later called, the poem about the growth of his own mind. He finished 
it in 1805, at least the first version, though it was not published until 1850, 
and the fact that Beaumont knew of it in 1804 and had read it by 1808 is 
of the greatest importance, for in The Prelude are to be found the most im- 
portant expositions of Wordsworth’s ideas. Farrington, who met Wordsworth 
at Beaumont’s in 1806, reveals how the Beaumonts broadcast Wordsworth’s 
fame from 1803 to 1809. On November 29, 1803, Beaumont told Farrington 
about the greatness of Coleridge and Wordsworth at Keswick, the previous 
August. On March 21, 1804, he told him all over again and added informa- 
tion about The Recluse, as The Prelude was then known. He read “Tintern 
Abbey” to him, a poem which, Beaumont said, he had read a hundred times. 
Again at dinner at Beaumont’s on Nov. 7, 1806, Farrington heard more 
about The Prelude, and in 1809 Lady Beaumont praised the great Preface to 





of a Beautiful Picture Painted by . . . Beaumont’ (wr. 1811, pub. 1815); “In a Garden 
of .. . Beaumont’”’ (wr. 1811, pub. 1815); “For a Seat in the Groves of Coleorton” 
(wr. 1811, pub. 1815). 

*H. C. Robinson, Correspondence with the Wordsworth Circle, ed. Edith J. 
Morley (Oxford, 1927), I, 134. 

* Leslie, pp. 361, 141. 
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the Lyrical Ballads.** Beaumont, in these years when Constable was forming 
his style, knew more about Wordsworth’s work than almost anyone outside 
of the immediate Wordsworth-Coleridge circle. Coleridge had shown him 
parts of The Excursion by May, 1804, probably when he was staying at Dun- 
mow before going to Malta in late March, 1804. Wordsworth wrote to him 
about The Prelude in December, 1804, By May, 1805, both the Beaumonts 
had seen “some books’’ of it. In June, 1805, Wordsworth sent Beaumont the 
first 61 lines of Book VIII. In 1805 Dorothy expected that he would read him 
the whole work. Most important of all, the Beaumonts were entrusted to 
take care of the binding of the copy of the work destined for Coleridge, on 
his return from Malta, and this bound copy was received at Grasmere, along 
with other books and presents from the Wordsworth children, in June, 1806. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Beaumont told Farrington more about the 
poem in the following November; by that time he had read it. It was 
planned that he should; apparently, not wishing to make Beaumont wait for 
the return of the dilatory Coleridge from Malta and no doubt anxious to 
have a reaction from a man for whom he had great affection and respect, 
Wordsworth sent him the poem so that he could read it, and have the MS 
bound for Coleridge.** 

From these facts it is quite permissible to conclude that Beaumont told 
Constable about The Prelude; and persuaded him to read the Preface as well 
as Wordsworth’s poetry, of which two important volumes appeared in 1807. 
It will also be remembered that the Preface became available easily with the 
republication of Lyrical Ballads in 1805. When he was fifty years old, Beau- 
mont became the patron of the two greatest creative artists in England, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. If he and Lady Beaumont told an old but ap- 
parently never intimate friend like Farrington about them and their writings, 
they undoubtedly told a great many other people, especially since they lionized 
Wordsworth when he came to London. Would Constable, who was in and 
out of their house when they were in London for the season, whom Beau- 
mont always regarded as a kind of pupil and protégé, who probably visited 
them at Dunmow and certainly in later years visited at Coleorton, whom Beau- 
mont knew intimately and constantly advised for over thirty years—would 
Constable have been kept in the dark? It seems most unlikely. I think we can 
assume with considerable confidence that Constable knew Wordsworth’s 
poetry, published and unpublished, his principal essay on poetry, and 
Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner,” which was to be read only in the 





” Farrington, II, 172, 207; IV, 42; V, 132. 
** Wordsworth, Early Letters, pp. 392, 424, 495, 517, 561; Middle Years, I, 36. 
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Lyrical Ballads until it reappeared, revised, in 1817 in Sibylline Leaves, 
And this poem, in 1824, Constable called the best modern poem. Presumably 
he knew others. The next step is to ascertain what Constable might have 
learned from Wordsworth; to this problem I now turn. 

The following analysis is based upon a concept of early 19th-century 
Romanticism of which I have published elsewhere a more detailed account. 
The fundamental assumption of Romanticism is that the cosmos, or external 
reality, is a living organism, and that the psycho-physical personality is also a 
living organism. From this idea are derived others. Change is a positive value; 
the artist’s task is to reveal a world in which “reality” lies in the process of 
change, not in forms which underlie illusions of mutability. In the same way 
he reveals the processes of the internal world of mind and emotion, 
or spirit. The poet and the musician can show the process itself, but 
the painter must reveal the unique moment of change, both external 
and internal. Change depends upon imperfection, another positive ro- 
mantic value; hence lack of “finish” is desirable in a painting. Change 
and imperfection involve novelty; the artist can bring something new into 
the world, create something out of nothing. His instrument is the creative 
imagination, the source of which is in the unconscious mind. Both poet and 
artist, therefore, turn from the imitation of the real or ideal worlds in tradi- 
tional genres to unique and original insights expressed in unique forms; here 
is the source of the all-important break with the subject. Form and matter 
become identified. The meaning of the work of art lies not in what is repre- 
sented but in how the work is presented. As Pater put it, “It is the art of 
music which most completely realises this . . .perfect identification of matter 
and form.” “In art’s consummate moments the end is not distinct from the 
means, the form from the matter, the subject from the expression ;—and to it 
therefore . . . all the arts may be supposed constantly to tend and aspire.” 
The formal qualities of work of art, more than the subject matter or even 
rather than the subject matter, have an emotional effect. Contemplation of a 
work is in itself a form of creation. The observer's imagination creates a 
moment of intense perception and self-revelation from the “unfinished” ma- 
terials the artist has assembled for him. To quote Pater again, ‘Not the fruit 
of experience, but experience itself, is the end.” To the Romantic poet and 
artist, the dignity of a work of art does not depend upon the subject but on 





” Morse Peckham, “Toward a Theory of Romanticism,” PMLA, LXVI (1951), 
3-23. 
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the way it is used in pure creative activity. A poem—and a painting—can be 
made about anything.*° 

Now all of this is in Wordsworth, though sometimes confused with and 
overlaid by eighteenth-century thinking. And the great places to find it are 
“Tintern Abbey” (1798), the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads (1800), and the 
The Prelude, finished in 1805 and known to Beaumont by June, 1806, and 
through Beaumont available by report to Constable. The acceptance of change 
is the point of The Prelude, which Wordsworth often referred to as the poem 
about the growth of a poet's mind. ‘Tintern Abbey’’ is concerned with the 
differences between Wordsworth’s feelings at two different times in his life. 
The Prelude is built around ‘‘spots of time,” moments of unique self-realiza- 
tion inspired by certain aspects of the visible world, specific places at specific 
times, under the influence of specific conditions of weather. He repeatedly 
emphasizes that the world itself is a living thing, and his connection with it 
he characterizes as standing “in Nature’s presence a sensitive being, a crea- 
tive soul,” with a ‘‘power like one of Nature’s,”’ just as in ‘Tintern Abbey’’ 
he speaks “‘of all the mighty world of eye and ear,—both what they half 
create,/ And what perceive.” Stylistically, the concept of imperfection 
appears in the alternation between a neutral style, neither prose nor poetry, 
and a heightened or poetic style. To Wordsworth the sources of creative 
activity are in the unconscious mind, Furthermore, Wordswerth threw off 
the tyranny of the genres when he treated pastoral subjects in an epic, or lofty 
and dignified manner. Although he arrived at the idea by the way of 
eighteenth-century sentimental humanitarianism, the important thing about 
his choice of insignificant subjects, both in the human and in the natural 
worlds, is that style “will entirely separate the composition from the vul- 
garity and meanness of ordinary life; this is a profoundly different concept 
of style from that of his predecessors, who searched for a style appropriate to 
the subject-matter. And in fact, he regarded himself not as a poet of nature, 
but as a poet of psychology. Hence he was interested in the growth of the 
mind and in the nature of creation as a process. Hence “poetry takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity; the emotion is contemplated 
till, by a species of re-action, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an 
emotion, kindred to that which was before the subject of contemplation, is 
gradually produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind.” The initial 
shock of illumination sinks into the conscious and unconscious mind, becomes 





' * See also my essay on modern art, “The Triumph of Romanticism,” The Maga- 
zine of Art, XLV (1952), 291-299. 
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an organic part of the artist’s psycho-physical personality, gradually rises to 
the surface in a “spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,’ and takes 
poetic form. Thus, instead of being imitation, poetry is creation, the emergence 
of novelty in the world, the creation of something out of nothing. The ex- 
cellence of the work of art does not depend upon what is represented, but 
upon the style, which is an expression of the organic and intellectual superi- 
ority of the poet; hence the rejection of poetic diction, which is the expression 
of the distinction between form and matter. Poetic diction, like the genres, 
was externally applied to give charm to the idea, Wordsworth, however, em- 
phasized rhythm, to which “the Poet and Reader both willingly submit;” 
aesthetic creation and aesthetic contemplation are different functions of the 
same power, imagination, the faculty which gives the experience of unity with 
the outer world, the experience of simultaneously creating and perceiving. 

Again and again the Preface has profoundly stimulated the minds of 
young poets. Imagine what even an imperfect notion of the character and 
possibilities of these ideas might have meant to an artist who felt himself a 
dedicated spirit, but who had arrived at his thirtieth year without yet know- 
ing how to go about fulfilling his mission. Constable spent most of 1804 and 
1805 in Suffolk, but in 1806 he went to the Lakes and met Wordsworth, and 
thereafter he was often in London, in contact with Beaumont and his circle, 
including Farrington, and in a position to hear about Wordsworth from Beau- 
mont and discuss him with Beaumont and his friends. In 1807 he tells Far- 
rington that he thinks that he is on the track of “something original,” and in 
1808, in May, shortly after the first of his wonderful oil sketches, he expresses 
to Haydon his agitation over what he is trying to do, his sense of what is at 
stake both for himself and for the future of his art. 

Now it is necessary to show how many of these ideas of Wordsworth’s are 
expressed in Constable's painting, especially in the great sketches of the years 
following 1808 and occasionally in his later works, and also how they are 
expressed in his letters and recorded remarks. First of all, consider the accept- 
ance of change. If an artist wishes to symbolize the idea that reality lies in 
change, both internal and external, and if he wishes to paint landscapes, he 
must focus on a unique aspect of landscape, a particular spot at a particular 
time, and on a moment of unique response, for he must paint in terms of the 
most transitory qualities he observes, light and weather. To quote Shirley 
again, Constable meant by chiaroscuro “that the world is comprehended by the 
eye in terms of light and shade, that in fact one never sees line but only 
coloured light and dark.” Hence he uses the palette knife and blots of color. 
Again, these sketches are "typical of the later Constable either by the quality 
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of their light or by the violence of the transitory effect presented.” “In these 
sketches Constable shows for the first time complete mastery of his new 
method for expressing light in motion.” Gradually he began to get this 
quality in his paintings. Shirley points out that in 1811-1813 his pictures 
began to have an air of impending change in the sky.”* 

Yet his problem was not fully solved. Badt’s first point is that the land- 
scape and sky were not yet perfectly organized into aesthetic unity. According 
to him, the release came with Constable's study of Luke Howard’s Climate of 
London, published in London from 1818-1820, which included Howard's 
classification of clouds and their place in the levels of the atmosphere. From 
1821-22 Constable was absorbed in huge cloud studies, oil on paper, based 
on Howard's classifications. The studies enabled him to bring together the 
appearance of the landscape with the appearance of the sky and get the quality 
of unity he had so far missed. Badt feels that only after these paintings did 
Constable realize his ambition to catch the particular moment. And indeed, 
such was his ambition. “Yet, in reality, what are the most sublime productions 
of the pencil but selections of some of the forms of nature, and copies of a 
few of her evanescent effects.’’?? 

Now according to Wordsworth, the sensitive soul before nature also 
created in a state of aroused emotion. And this is also apparent in Constable's 
work, especially in the sketches. Shirley notes the “violence of the transitory 
effect presented,’ and Badt’s second main point is that the Constable sketch 
bears exactly the same relation to the final picture as Wordsworth’s original 
emotion does to the spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions which find 
themselves expression in poetic language. I think Badt is quite correct, and I 
shall say nothing more about it, except to emphasize the creative activity of 
the artist. 





* Shirley, pp. Ixv, 47. 

™See Leslie, Chapter XVIII, Lecture V, June 16, 1836, last par. but one. He 
also said, ‘Painting is a science, and should be pursued as an inquiry into the laws 
of nature. Why, then, may not landscape painting be considered as a branch of natural 
philosophy, of which pictures are but the experiments.’ The contrast between this 
remark and such statements as that quoted below on the comparison of his own work 
to Coleridge's “Ancient Mariner” is striking. Any attempt to discuss this inconsistency 
would take me far beyond the limits of my subject. However, it may be said (1) that 
the notions which I have called “Romantic” are also to be found in 19th and 20th 
century science and philosophy; and (2) the attempt to justify art, especially to the 
Philistine, by putting it on a level with science, was common in the 19th century and 
is far too common to-day. Those who try to make science and art rivals do not know 
what either is. Constable's intellectual background of Natural Theology (see Leslie, 
Pp. 10) is one of the most common sources of the confusion of art and science in 19th- 
century England. It got Ruskin into even more trouble than Constable. 
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In 1824 Constable wrote: “It is the business of a painter not to contend 
with nature, and put such a scene, a valley filled with imagery fifty miles 
long, on a canvas of a few inches; but to make something out of nothing, in 
attempting which, he must almost of necessity become poetical.’’** From this 
important passage I would first point out the phrase, “make something out 
of nothing.” Here is the concept of radical creative activity, alike in both 
poetry and painting. The neo-classic idea was that the resemblance of paint- 
ing and poetry lay in the subject, but Constable finds the relation in the 
making of something out of nothing, that is in the making, or style. ““Chiaros- 
curo,” he once said in later years, “colour, and composition, are all poetic 
qualities,”’** Later in 1824, the year his paintings appeared at the Salon in Paris, 
he wrote: “My wife is translating for me some of the French criticisms, They 
are very amusing and acute, but very shallow and feeble. This one—after saying 
‘it is but justice to admire the truth, the color, and general vivacity and rich- 
ness.'—Yet they want the objects more formed and defined—etc., etc., and say 
that they are like the rich preludes in musick, and the full harmonies of the 
Eolian Lyre—which mean no thing and they call them orations, and harangues, 
and highflown conversations affecting a careless ease—etc., etc., etc., . . . Is not 
some of this blame the highest praise? What is poetry? What is Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner—(the best Modern poem) but something like this.”* 

This leads us to subject-matter. The typical eighteenth-century attitude 
was expressed by J. T. Smith, one of Constable's early mentors, in his intro- 
duction to a series of etchings of cottages published in 1797. “I am content,” 
he says, “that rural and cottage-scenery shall be considered as no more than a 
low-comedy \andscape.’** Badt points out the Wordsworthian nature of 
Constable’s devotion to humble landscape.*’ ‘The ordinary things,” wrote 
Wordsworth in his Preface, “should be presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect.”” But Badt does not realize the full significance of this in Constable's 
work. True enough, subjects can be found everywhere, “‘under every hedge,” 
as Constable put it once, but the important thing was the break from the 
tyranny of the subject. Sentimental humanitarianism could lead to humble 
subjects, and did, but in Constable the dignity of the painting did not lie in 
the subject. Two passages are important here. The first again comes from 
1824, in November. “I have to combat from high quarters even from Law- 





* Leslie, p. 173. This letter, dated Aug. 29, 1824, was written three days after he 
met Robinson and talked about Wordsworth. 

* Lecture III, June 9, 1836, last par. Leslie, Chap. XVIII. 

* Leslie, p. 180. Note the interesting anticipation of Pater. 

* Shirley's addition to Leslie, p. 7. 

* Badt, Chapter IX. 
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rence, the plausible argument that subject makes the picture.’’** The second 
comes from a letter of March 12, 1831. “The painter [meaning himself} is 
totally unpopular, and ever will be on this side the grave; the subjects noth- 
ing but the art, and the buyers wholly ignorant of that.’*® This is to Lucas, 
the engraver for the book of plates from Constable's paintings, a project 
which brought him immense trouble and little profit. 

We come finally to the concept of the positive value of imperfection, which 
lies at the very heart of Romanticism. Badt and others have pointed out that 
Constable's sketches, even more than his paintings, lack the traditional quali- 
ties of composition, yet somehow hang together. I have mentioned the impor- 
tance of rhythm to Wordsworth. It seems to me that these early sketches are 
given their special excitement by exactly that quality. The large rough brush 
strokes, dashed on in heat of inspiration, or moment of imaginative shock, 
the patches of paint smeared on with a palette knife, directly express the 
psycho-physical relation of the painter's organism to the work in hand. One 
can feel the movement of the painter's hand and arm; the swing of his 
body is recorded in the application of the paint; the observer reconstructs 
the moment of creative inspiration. Again, especially in the cloud studies, the 
unity, the felt organization, comes from the rhythmic repetition of elements 
presented spatially with just enough regularity to be noticeable. The tech- 
nique of these sketches, then, necessarily leads to lack of finish, or to imper- 
fection. 

That imperfection is a positive value, indicating capacity for growth, 
symbolizing the world, inner and outer, caught in the moment of mutation, is 
one of the central ideas of Romanticism. Farrington and others were always 
telling Constable that he lacked “finish,” by which they meant that if you 
look at his paintings close up you found that they lack the representational 
quality. Yet Constable persisted in his ways, and his loose, roughly impres- 
sionistic technique, gradually became more and more conspicuous in his 
Academy paintings, especially, according to Shirley, after 1829.°° Such a 
technique, regularized by the French Impressionists, has its well-known repre- 
sentational advantages, but I should like to emphasize its expressive quality, 
that is, its symbolization of a growing inner and outer world by, according 
to traditional standards, its very incompleteness. But even more, it brings the 
observer into the aesthetic situation. From blobs and spots and loose-strokes 
of paint assembled from his point of view by the artist, the observer creates a 





* Leslie, p. 175. 

” Leslie, p. 260. Cf. Farrington’s complaint to Constable that his paintings were 
“unfinished.” (July 23, 1814, VI, 152). 

” Shirley, Ixxiii. 
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painting. He is not a passive observer; he half creates and half perceives, He 
also experiences the workings of the creative imagination, the experience of 
unity with the outer world. It is not surprising that Pater was able to adapt 
Wordsworth’s ideas about nature to the world of painting. 

I am convinced, then, that Constable had the opportunity through Sir 
George Beaumont to become acquainted with the ideas of Wordsworth, as 
expressed in conversation, in letters, in published prose, and in poetry, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and that he did actually become acquainted with 
them, that he was profoundly affected by them, and that the sudden re-direc- 
tion of his art worked out in the sketches beginning in 1808 was the result 
of that impact upon his mind and sensibility. If all this is true, and if Consta- 
ble is one of the major sources of modern art, through the several dozen 
pictures and sketches in Paris beginning in 1824,° and through the study of 
Constable made by Monet and Pissarro on their visit to London, we are pre- 
sented with a fascinating possibility. 

For those terms in which I have described the similarities of Words- 
worth and Constable can be just as successfully applied to the Impressionists. 
The first category, the acceptance of change, is even more strikingly worked 
out in the work of the Impressionists than in Constable's. Monet's famous 
haystacks, painted under an immense range of light and weather conditions 
are perhaps the most perfect example, while the Impressionists’ technique is, 
of course, even more “‘unfinished’’ than that of Constable. The principal 
difference is, of course, that the Impressionists methodized their technique by 
the study of color, but the impulse behind that effort is the same as Con- 
stable’s, the determination to catch the changing aspect of the world.” 
Further, the ultimate success of Constable in getting unity of sky and land- 
scape was carried farther and fully consummated by the Impressionist’s tech- 
nique. Light, the most evanescent quality of observable nature, becomes the 
means of organizing the whole painting into an aesthetic structure. Each 
painting catches, literally, one of Wordsworth’s ‘moments of illumination.” 

This principle of seizing the moment can even be extended to their treat- 





“In his edition of Leslie, Shirley included a large amount of new material about 
Constable’s pictures in France and about his art dealers there. See especially p. 205 
for the number of Constable's pictures on exhibition or in collections in and near Paris 
from 1824 to 1838. 

* Another obvious relation between the two is the attempt of both Constable 
and the Impressionists to base their work on scientific observation. (See Note 22, 
above.) I do not, however, think this is particularly important. For one thing, presum- 
ably the Impressionists did not know about Constable's scientific interests, and for 
another, the attempt to have the arts rival the sciences by placing them on a “‘scientific” 
basis was so common in the nineteenth century, in all schools of art and criticism, that 
it would probably be impossible to find a source. 
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ment of space. They paint, as it were, a spatial moment. The observer is 
aware that the landscape or the interior extends beyond the frame of the 
picture ; there is no particular reason why it should stop where it does. There 
is something deliberately arbitrary about the selection of both the spatial and 
the temporal limitations of the picture. That the will, or creative power, of 
the painter is arbitrarily imposed upon the landscape is forced to our atten- 
tion. Thus our attention is directed to the painter rather than to the objects. 
Consequently, he is pretty indifferent to what he paints. 

Although the sociological and moral critic can find something extremely 
significant in the fact that the Impressionists painted ‘‘vacation scenes” or 
scenes, as Degas and Renoir did, of bourgeois amusement—pretty flowers, 
the ‘“Townsman’s landscape,” boating trips, picnics, race meetings, the ballet 
—from the point of view of the aesthetic critic, the important thing is that 
the Impressionists constantly indicate their lordly indifference to the subject, 
their deliberate refusal to get an emotional response by choosing subjects 
which have a sentimental lure. The radical creativeness of the artist is the 
important thing. He paints a picture; he doesn't make a representation of an 
object. Perhaps this radical break with the subject matter is the most important 
thing which Constable contributed to the French tradition. 

Finally, to these categories of growth, of change, of the moment of 
illumination, of radical creativity, may be added “imperfection.” Even more 
than in Constable, the technique of the Impressionists forces the observer to 
experience the moment of internal illumination, of union of the inner and 
outer worlds, forces him to create the painting. So that the value of painting 
becomes the opportunity it offers painter and observer to experience the crea- 
tive act. ‘Not the fruit of experience but experience itself is the end,’’ said 
Pater in the 1860's, in the decade when the Impressionists were beginning to 
formulate their theory. “The moment of illumination,’ objective and sub- 
jective, allies Wordsworth, Constable, and the Impressionists—‘the moment 
of illumination” with all its associated and supporting ideas of change, 
Organicism, imperfection, growth, radical creativity. 

A fascinating vista—Wordsworth to the Impressionists—but when we 
think of how the work of the latter has led to the astonishing achievements 
of painting in this century, the possibility that Constable's accomplishments 
can be traced to Wordsworth’s ideas and poetry becomes immensely important. 
To me the line from Wordsworth to the moderns through Constable and the 
Impressionists is irresistible. It will not be to everyone, of course, but at the 
very least it is a possibility that requires examination and consideration. If 
art historians think I have asked a serious question about the sources and 
continuity of the art of the past century and a half, I shall be satisfied. 











“LIFE OF ART” AND “ART OF LIFE” 


Carl H. Hamburg 


hier and “Art”, or rather what is designated by these two words, interact 
in ways which escape the attention of those who either confine their 
interests to theoretically respectable statements about living phenomena on one 
hand or to the analysis of artistic structures on the other. Neither biology nor 
aesthetics therefore can be said to exhaust between themselves the scope of 
meaningful discourse regarding the relations between phenomena of growth 
and artistic symbolization. In support of this contention I now turn to reflect 
on two expressions in which this interaction is idiomatically named: the “life 
of art” and the “art of life.” 

The “Life of Art’: There are discernible in this expression at least three 
different kinds of meaning which, I think, can be characterized in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

(a) The life of art—as the context of those bio-psycho- and socio- 
dynamic forces to which the actual creation of an art-work is genetically 
related, and in relation to which its actual maker must be understood. The 
life of art in this sense refers to a segment of the total life-situation within 
which, as a matter of existential fact, a human being needs to create at all, 
and where he must fashion as he does. Walt Whitman's ““Camerado, this is 
no book. Who touches this touches a man.” The study of this context, involv- 
ing the discrimination of factors considered relevant and set into relation 
according to established laws governing organic, mental and social phe- 
nomena, is usually reserved to either auto- or interpretive biography. Both are 
mixed disciplines which combine methods of history with those of literature, 
and drawing in addition upon findings from almost any other discipline. This 
may be done for purposes of entertainment, instruction or explanation and 
if, as most often, for a combination of all three, be of predominantly the first 
type (e.g. I. Stone’s “Lust for Life’), the second (Vasari’s “Lives of the 
Artists’’) or the third (Freud's “Leonardo da Vinci'’—study). 

I think it is fair to hold, however, that the autobiographical accounts of 
the art-makers themselves as well as the attempts at interpretive reconstruc- 
tion of their aims and motivations are at best only suggestive of more sys- 
tematic research to be done into the role of artistic expression for the life- 
requirements of human beings. Recently developed ‘‘projective techniques” in 
the field of clinical psychology, whether in the form of free expression 
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(finger-painting, e.g.) or expression of preferences for pictorial or auditory 
stimuli, may offer new clues for relating human needs, hopes and fears with 
their perception and objectification in works artistic in intent if not in 
achievement. Similarly, it may become possible to coordinate characteristically 
different aesthetic sensitivities and capacities to endo-, ecto-, meso- or other 
morphic types of human nature to be elaborated and disclosed by more 
advanced “typologies.” It has even been conjectured that preference for some 
compositions, instruments or schools of painting are more frequently cor- 
related with some professional groups than with others. The eventual out- 
come of further work may result in a growing recognition of much more 
intimate facets of the “life of art’ than are encountered in museum or 
concert-hall. 

(b) The life of art—as the context of those bio-, psycho- and socio- 
dynamic forces within which the actual apprehension and appreciation of an 
art-work takes place according to the condition, capacity and need of the 
consummating audience. The life of art so conceived refers to the context in 
which artistic communication of selective reality-visions enters the comparative 
order or congery of already internalized perspectives and attitudes. The 
scarcity of studies devoted to the purely phenomenological features of this 
“context of aesthetic consummation” is probably related to the circumstance 
that its effectiveness is indirectly proportional to the psychological distance 
desirable for taking reflective cognizance of its nature. More numerous, how- 
ever, are studies devoted to the effects of the arts in suggesting, reinforcing 
or deviating the life-schemes of those who are sensitive to their message. New 
trends in psychology suggest a more vital connection between the arts and 
their audience and participants. There is a growing body of evidence for the 
determination even of the perceptual content in everyday life by the culturally 
dominant pattern of artistic representation. Differential psychology submits 
ample illustrations of the various ways in which conventionalized art-forms 
of a society influence the “style” in which the environment is seen or mem- 
orized by members of the respective groups. A different approach is pro- 
vided by clinical psychology which has increasingly drawn upon the experi- 
ence of making and enjoying artistic designs for therapeutic purposes. Our 
understanding at this time of the mechanisms involved in the curative or 
alleviative effects of art-therapy is still scanty and awaits more substantial 
theory and confirmation. 

(c) The life of art—as the historical context of art-forms and movements 
considered socially effective vehicles of expression and valuation. The life of 
art so conceived refers to the culture-context within which the various arts 
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affect each other and also other institutionalized modes of belief. The study 
of this aspect of the life of art is undertaken by a variety of disciplines, 
History offers examinations, ranging from the provincial to the universal. 
Sociologists, cultural anthropologists and philosophers of history and art have 
described, explained or speculated upon the pattern-preserving, socializing or 
innovating effects of the arts and their office in the formation or acceptance or 
rejection of historically influential models of God, Nature, Society or the 
Good Life. Neither art-theory nor the bio-, psycho- or sociological sciences of 
“life” have so far contributed much to a better understanding of the life of 
the arts in the cultural context. Three distinct areas seem to invite investiga- 
tion here: 

i) The identification of a total style, underlying or dominating the 
comprehensive network of beliefs and institutions of given historical, geo- 
graphical or cultural units. Spengler, who pioneered in this direction, has 
much to offer which in suggestiveness is unduly neglected by those who had 
to reject both his questionable theory of ‘‘culture-organisms” and his prophe- 
cies of doom. The “Decline of the West’’ remains, however, an unexploited 
mine of documentation for the thesis that the symphony of cultural life may 
in the end be played as so many variations of a few basic themes. 

“I have not hitherto found one (historian) who has carefully considered the 
morphological relationship that inwardly binds together the expression-forms of all 
branches of a Culture, who has gone beyond politics to grasp the ultimate and funda- 
mental ideas of Greeks, Arabians, Indians and Westerners in mathematics, the meaning 
of their early ornamentation, the basic forms of their architecture, philosophies, dramas 
and lyrics, their choice and development of great arts, the details of their craftsmanship 
and choice of materials. . . . Who amongst them realizes that between the Differential 
Calculus and the dynastic principle of politics in the age of Louis XIV, between the 
space-perspective of Western oil-painting and the conquest of space by railroad, tele- 
phone and long-range weapon, between contrapuntal music and credit economics, 
there are deep uniformities. .. ?” (6/7) 

This question-mark still stands and it will only be removed when some- 
what less ambitious investigations will have been directed towards tracing the 
great variety of the fine, applied and speculative arts to a limited variety of 
strictly selective perspectives of feeling-tone and cognitive orientation. 

ii) The identification of the impact of art-forms upon pervasive belief— 
and action systems. Thus, the determination of some philosophies by an 
aesthetic orientation or “root-metaphor’ has been noted but not explicitly 
clarified for such thinkers as Plato, Pico, Campanella, da Vinci, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Bergson and Whitehead. In another respect, Talcott Parsons, 
dean of American sociology, has baptized the interaction of “expressive sym- 
bols’”” with the “‘social system’ as “the communication of affect.” Regarding 
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the relation of the arts to political beliefs, respectively their diffusion, it has 
only recently become the object of scientific investigation in the field of propa- 
ganda-analysis. It appears, however, that even Louis XVI was quite aware of 
this interaction when he replied to a request for performing Beaumarchais’ 
“Marriage of Figaro’: “But messieurs, if permission is granted, one ought, 
to be quite consistent, to pull down the Bastille.” “Figaro” went through 68 
performances—and the Bastille did duly get pulled down. 

iii) The identification of the social dynamics involved in the bringing to 
the fore or to general acceptance of one art-form rather than of another. 
Besides considering the cultural interaction of the arts (i) or of art-forms with 
other beliefs (ii), further studies should also enlighten us regarding the 
preferences for some arts because of non-artistic factors in the cultural con- 
text. The Marxist hypothesis, reducing artistic expression to a dependent 
variable of socio-economic conditions has proven as unsatisfactory as a pure- 
art aestheticism which denies any and all significant relation to the different 
needs of men under different conditions. Multi-causal, correlational or ‘“func- 
tional” approaches appear to be more promising for this aspect of the life of 
art. If successful, we should not only understand better the intellectual and 
material determinants of dominant styles but our predictive and diagnostic 
powers would be increased by permitting more secure correlation between the 
accessible artistic expressions of an age and the less obvious system of gratifi- 
cations and frustrations granted to its contemporaries. 

These are at least some of the ways in which it is meaningful to speak 
of the “life of art.’’ I shall now turn to what I take to be the meanings asso- 
ciated with the expression: 

The “Art of Life’’: “A man’s life may be like a work of art. As such it 
will not be just a succession of pleasures or even of good and generous acts. 
One may so plan and live his life as to give it that unity in variety, that rich- 
ness in harmony, which is universally recognized as the character of an 
artistically successful building, painting, drama, poem, symphony. . . . Even 
age and relaxing powers will find their place in its harmonious unity. He who 
views his own life in this fashion will feel a silent serenity in watching the 
years go by, and will no more wish them repeated than he would ask to see 
the first act of the drama over and over again.” In these words J. B. Pratt, 
late Mark Hopkins Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, gives voice 
to what I take to be a widely shared view. Note, however, that the almost 
universal consent to the thesis that there is such a thing as the “art of life” 
goes hand in hand with just as universal an absence of this art from texts in 
aesthetics, Why? As for anything under and above the sun, there must be 
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causes for this discrepancy. Are there also good reasons for it? Or rather: are 
the discoverable causes also good reasons for maintaining an unbridgeable gap 
between this particular art and all the others? A full answer to this question 
would have to be a longer one than can be given here. We would have to 
mention all the qualifications which enter the definitions of “art’’, many of 
which would be found too narrow to allow for inclusion of the non-symbolic, 
life-long and all-comprehensive sort of production which, as the “good life”, 
can be the outcome of the art of living. Instead I shall confine myself to list 
just three considerations which seem to justify the exclusion of the art of 
life from aesthetic concern. 

1) As against the notorious mortality of human life, art-works are said 
to enjoy an “immortality” not matched by the organism. The flaw with this 
argument is its failure to account for two propositions which, I think, are 
more likely to be true than false: a) artistic meanings are embodied in a 
physical medium which is itself subject to disintegration and distinguishable 
in its life-span only by degree and not in kind from the transitory medium in 
which the good life is embodied; b) just as the artistic meaning may become 
re-embodied, with varying degrees of faithfulness, in ever new physical 
vehicles according to score, sketch, rule or language, so also the good life, as 
the master-product of the art of life, may be re-created in memory and trans- 
mitted from generation to generation in story, drama, epos or song. 

2) A seemingly more forceful objection to the use of the word “art” in 
connection with the total life-plan of an individual may be to contrast its 
comprehensiveness with the concededly partial, momentary and occasional 
nature of artistic creation and aesthetic consummation, But this contrast, while 
well-drawn for the art of life at its most perfect and complete on one hand 
and the lyric cry on the other, fails to take account of other art-products whose 
meanings approach some of the most universal insights available to man. 
Thus the metaphysical proposition to the effect that ‘the nature of reality is 
such that ignorance of some of its laws entails disaster for beings equipped 
with intelligence” is at once the unambiguous meaning of tragedy as an art- 


form and also a premise for an ethically significant structuring of the “good 
life.” 


3) Finally, one could argue for a discontinuity between the ‘‘art of life” 
and all other arts by insisting upon the difference between the normative rules 
governing the former and the ‘free creativity’ accorded to the artist who, 
whether for art’s sake or not, is explicitly permitted to envisage orders other 
than those sanctioned by social convention. This point is a reasonable one if 
raised in connection with the socio-moral aspect of the good life in contra- 
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distinction from the a-responsible climate of artistic creation. It should not 
lead us to overlook, however, that the good life includes more than socially 
responsible conduct, just as artistic creativity is sensitive to its own particular 
measure of prescriptive rules. There is, in other words, more “freedom” to the 
good life than is indicated by its moral obligations alone; and there is more 
discipline to artistic production than is indicated by its so-called “freedom.” 
The artist is indeed free from some conventions only in order to bind him- 
self all the more purposefully to other rules, intrinsic to his art and not any 
less conventional. Just so the living product of the ‘‘art of life” accepts some 
conventional orders only in order to freely pursue all the more securely such 
values as lend themselves to consistent realization within the social context of 
human living. 

To be sure, nothing has been demonstrated by these reflections. At best, 
they may encourage the contention that the construction of the good life is 
conceivable as both the outcome of an applied art and also as the object of a 
satisfying contemplation comparable to aesthetic experience. I conclude by 
making somewhat more explicit these two meanings. 

1) The “good life’, like all art-works, is a unity, conforming to Aris- 
totle’s dictum in that it has a beginning, a middle and an end and is not just 
“one darn thing after another.’ Unlike a mere biological unity, it is both the 
outcome of a directed activity and the object of a potentially satisfying or 
edifying contemplation. Its medium is the “raw-material” of human lives, 
their needs, interests, fears, hopes, perceptions, feelings, thoughts and disposi- 
tions. Their organization is brought about through doing, learning and lov- 
ing. The excellence or “goodness’”’ of such organizations attaches to their 
capacity of becoming schemes of orientation and loyalty, neither too loose for 
effective guidance, nor too tight to encompass a satisfying range of life- 
possibilities, True, the evaluation of these schemes or ‘‘designs for living’’ is 
not made in terms of aesthetic principles but rather with respect to their 
approximation to what religions, secular traditions or rational thought in 
science and philosophy have historically made out about “human nature’’ and 
its possibilities and limitations in the natural and social order. Yet, as designs 
they not only can be a “thing of beauty’’, aesthetically satisfying to the be- 
holder, but, if so appreciated, their moral effect, like other great works of art, 
can be considerable. Our age, unlike more uniformly patterned civilizations, 
has remained quite unaware of the value of contemplating the good life as a 
living model for the guidance of the young and all others young enough to 
change for the better. 


2) The ‘‘good life’, like all art-works, also is the outcome of rules and 
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habits for an end. Thus, in one of the earliest and soundest of ethical treatises, 
Aristotle recognized this basic connection: “Just as for the flute-player, sculp- 
tor, or any artist ... the good . . . is thought to reside in the function, so it 
would seem to be for man, if he has a function.” (Nicomachean Ethics, I, 
7) To be sure, the “good” of any particular art is easily discovered once we 
know its function or “end”. But the “end” of the art of life is not as readily 
established as the end of the ‘‘art of healing.” Being all-inclusive, the “end of 
life’ has proven a matter on which, since Aristotle, opinions have varied. A 
consequence of this historical variation has been the necessity to articulate, 
along with each new set of ends, new directions for finding the means to live 
in accordance with them. It remains nevertheless true that for each system of 
morality, offering “true ends’, there must be coordinated an “art of life”, a 
practical discipline of self- and institutional education which will be produc- 
tive of a life in which the chosen ends can find their realization. The gap 
between the profusely proposed ethical theories of our time and their lacking 
translation into practiceable rules on which to base an art of life is perhaps 
the most regrettable shortcoming of all. On second thought, the very absence 
of such an art is perhaps a telling reflection upon the tentative and provisional 
nature of contemporary theorizing in ethics which, in turn, appears to be a 
reflection of either this present period of social and cultural change or the 
insufficiency of scientific explorations of ‘human nature” or a “‘loss of nerve” 
on the part of relativity-shocked philosophers, or of all three conditions at 
once. 

It is natural enough that the current ethical relativism, originally in- 
duced by the “sciences of man’’, has most recently been challenged by psycho- 
analysts and clinical psychologists who are calling again for guidance, an 
“art of living’’ based on the knowledge of human nature as it issues from 
psychological theory. Erich Fromm, in his “Man for Himself”, reasserts the 
classical view that “‘living itself is an art’’, with man as both the artist and the 
object of his art. This is not the place to challenge the thesis that psychology 
is the only appropriate branch of knowledge which can arrive at empirically 
significant propositions not only about what men, as a matter of fact, do and 
are, but also what they ought to or better be. For the present purpose, we may 
restate that, quite regardless of what the premises or evidence for a preferred 
scheme of orientation and loyalty, if it is to become an effective design for 
the good life, it must lend itself to implementation by a technique, an “art of 
life” without which all moral systems must forever remain ineffective. 





ART IN TOKYO, 1953 


Hugo Munsterberg 


\X) HAT Paris is to France and New York to America, Tokyo is to Japan. - 
This metropolis of seven million people, the third largest city in the 
world, is not only the cultural center of Japan but also one of the most im- 
portant cultural centers of Asia. Here Orient and Occident meet as nowhere 
else in the world. Whether or not this intimate contact between two such 
widely different artistic traditions will prove fruitful is debatable—however, 
there can be no doubt that this fusion of Eastern and Western conventions 
and traditions has had a powerful impact upon modern Japan in general and 
Tokyo in particular. For those who regret this development it might be 
pointed out that in Communist China as well the influence of the West 
(through Russia and nineteenth century realism) is no less striking so that it 
appears as if the impact of European civilization has left its mark everywhere 
in the Far East, regardless of political ideology or cultural tradition. 

The particular center to which the contemporary Japanese artists turn for 
inspiration is Paris, and this is not only true of the visual arts but also of 
literature and music and even philosophy where Sartre and Existentialism have 
proven most attractive to the Japanese intellectuals of today. Before the war 
German culture exercised a similar attraction but with the defeat of the one- 
time ally, all traces of German influence have vanished and France in cultural 
matters and the United States in political and economic affairs are supreme. 
Characteristically enough, the great artistic event of the fall of 1952 was an 
extensive Braque show, largely imported from Paris, which in spite of a 
steep entrance fee was packed all day long with people from every walk of 
life. (The interest in art is certainly universal in Japan, and exhibits which in 
other countries would draw only a chosen few will in Tokyo be mobbed day 
after day by people of all ages and classes of society.) The show itself was 
less complete than the one held in Cleveland and New York in recent years, 
but it contained in addition to some representative examples of his earlier 
periods a large group of graphic works and some recent paintings which 
showed a marked disintegration of the classical serenity and balance that had 
been such an outstanding characteristic of the Frenchman's genius. 

Similar exhibitions equally broad in scope had been held for Picasso and — 
Matisse in the two previous years, and a private museum called the Bridge- 
stone Gallery, which contains some wonderful masterpieces of modern French 
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painting, held a Rouault show in December of this year, so that all four of 
the leading painters of the School of Paris have had major Tokyo showings, 
However the artistic offering is by no means restricted to French art—during 
the summer months there was a large International Art Exhibition in which 
English, Italian and American painters were also represented. Among the 
Americans were such traditional artists as Alexander Brook and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, such moderns as John Marin and Ben Shahn and even such avant- 
guardists as Jackson Pollock and Adolph Gottlieb. However here, as in Paris, 
the impact made by American painting does not seem to have been very pro- 
found and it is to Paris that the thoughts and dreams of the young Japanese 
artists are directed. Characteristic of this tendency is the fact that of the two 
most outstanding journals of modern art, one is called Atelier while the other, 
Mizue, has French captions and a French subtitle and index. 

Perhaps the most significant development for the appreciation of con- 
temporary art in Japan this season was the opening of the new National 
Museum of Modern Art, or Kindai Bijutsukan, in the Kyobashi district of 
Tokyo. Already the building itself, both in its exterior and interior, is a 
remarkable example of modern architectural design. While this would not be 
surprising for a rich country like America, it is remarkable indeed that an 
impoverished nation such as Japan would at this time build a new museum 
devoted to modern art, especially when one bears in mind that Tokyo already 
possesses the National Museum devoted to traditional Japanese art, the 
Municipal Art Gallery devoted to contemporary art, a Folk Art Museum and 
numerous private museums and art galleries, many of them interestingly 
enough in large department stores. (There is, in addition, another Museum 
of Modern Art in Kamakura, only one hour from Tokyo by express train.) 
The opening exhibition of the Kindai Bijutsukan was a survey of Japanese 
painting during the last fifty years showing outstanding examples of Japanese 
painting both in the Western and traditional Japanese style. It would be 
pointless to attempt to describe the works displayed, but a few general obser- 
vations might give the American reader some idea of the artistic scene in 
contemporary Japan. It seems fair to say that the Western style paintings are 
far more vigorous than the rather bloodless and stereotyped Oriental style 
paintings which imitate an older Japanese or Chinese and sometimes even an 
Indian manner without much understanding or vitality. 

Of the artists who attempt to fuse the two traditions, Kokei Kobayashi 
and Shinsui Ito seem the most successful, for although they clearly reveal a 
Western influence they nevertheless show marked Japanese characteristics. 
Their subject matter is usually the human figure treated with a charm and 
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delicacy which reminds one in a way of the Ukiyo-e masters of the eighteenth 
century without in any way actually imitating them. Certainly the genre inter- 
est, the emphasis upon clearly defined linear contours, the almost flat areas of 
color and the shallow abstract space recall the older tradition. However even 
more outstanding are the artists who are frankly Western in style, some of 
whom are really distinguished painters. Among them there are those who 
show a strong Matisse influence while others work more in the style of Picasso 
or Braque. Leger has his followers and so does Klee, and there are also works 
which reflect Surrealism or Non-Objective painting. Although most of them 
are eclectic even when they are most successful, there are at least two who in 
the eyes of this writer not only have genuine originality but must also be 
looked upon as among the most talented artists alive today. One of them, 
Ryuzamuro Umehara, is quite generally regarded as the grand old man of 
modern Japanese painting, a position which was reaffirmed only recently when 
the emperor decorated him on Culture Day, November 3rd, and when he was 
given a government stipend in acknowledgement of his contribution to the 
culture of Japan. His early work reflects the painting of Renoir whose pupil 
he had been and while it is not very original, it already showed considerable 
talent. However like our own Marsden Hartley he reached artistic maturity 
only late in life and he has produced some of his most brilliant canvases in 
the post-war years. In them the influence of Gauguin is clearly visible in the 
brilliant and decorative colors, but there is at the same time an intensity which 
recalls the landscapes of the German expressionists, especially Emil Nolde 
whose work one is reminded of in the red clouds against deep blue skies 
which Umehara is fond of painting. In many ways the late landscapes of 
Marsden Hartley are the closest American equivalent to his work of recent 
years. It certainly seems a shame that the American public has not been given 
an Opportunity to view his work and it might be a real contribution to our 
artistic understanding if the Museum of Modern Art would devote an exhibit 
to such modern Japanese artists as Ryuzaburo Umehara. 

If he is the outstanding representative of the older generation, Takeshi 
Hayashi is by far the most gifted of the younger painters. His favorite subject 
matter is still lives of which he has painted a great many, all very similar in 
character though each differs in some detail of composition or coloring. The 
motif is usually an object on a table such as a vase, a bowl, a dish or a jar and 
in front of it, some dead fish. In the simple and severe design, the influence 
of Braque is evident while in the emphasis on line and color one can see 
Matisse, yet these influences are completely absorbed so that it would be false 
to say that he is just another eclectic. While Umehara reflects that more 
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grandiose and decorative tradition in Japanese art which played such a vital 
role especially during the Momoyama period, Hayashi is closer to the other 
main trend, the love of simplicity and understatement which finds its noblest 
expression in the stone wares of the teamasters of the Ashikaga period. The 
colors of his canvases are subdued, tending towards dark tones such as greys, 
blues and blacks, all rendered with the utmost sensitivity. He, too, has 
achieved recognition, although to a far lesser degree than Umehara, and 
recently the Mainichi, one of Japan's leading newspapers, gave him the first 
prize in an art contest. 

In architecture and sculpture there are remarkable achievements as well 
although it would seem that the contributions in these fields are less original. 
The most interesting building in Tokyo is still Frank Lloyd Wright's Imperial 
Hotel which fortunately was not destroyed during the war. Of the numerous 
modern buildings which have been erected since 1945, the Reader's Digest 
building, designed by the Czech-born American architect, Atonin Raymond, 
who has lived and worked in Japan for many years, is the most widely 
acclaimed. Although not nearly as original as the Wright building it is never- 
theless a fine example of the modern functional style with effective use of 
steel and glass as major building materials. In fact, the dominant school in 
Tokyo is the so-called International one, and many recent buildings reflect the 
influence of men such as Gropius, Mies Van Der Rohe and Le Corbusier. 
There have also been attempts to fuse the traditional Japanese style of archi- 
tecture with the modern manner, but most of these have not proven very 
successful if one disregards the more general influence which the Japanese 
house design has had upon all of modern architecture. 

In sculpture the dominant influence is still the Paris school of the late 
nineteenth century, especially Rodin whose followers and imitators may be 
seen in every Japanese sculpture show. At the same time the moderns such as 
Brancusi, Archipenko, Henry Moore and Hans Arp have in recent years 
exerted a strong influence upon the younger generation, but no really signif- 
cant figures have emerged. The most interesting contemporary Japanese sculp- 
tor (if he may be called Japanese for he is both by birth and citizenship an 
American) is Isamu Noguchi who has just had a large one-man show in the 
Museum of Modern Art in Kamakura. His recent works show an interesting 
attempt to fuse native Japanese tradition as exemplified by such pre-historic 
sculptures as the grave figurines, or Haniwas, with modern abstract tendencies, 
thus achieving a union of East and West, an endeavor Noguchi is particularly 
well qualified to undertake for he himself is half Japanese and half Western 
both by blood and experience. Critics differed widely as regards the success 
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of these sculptures, but all of them were unanimous in hailing his lamps, 
which combine modern design with the traditional Japanese lanterns, as 
eminently successful. 

The most vital branch of crafts is undoubtably pottery which has enjoyed 
a marked revival in recent decades. A coarse type of stone ware recalling the 
early tea ceremony bowls is particularly outstanding for its beauty of design 
and color, and the effective use of the material from which it is made. Among 
the potters, the most outstanding is Shoji Hamada who often uses dark, 
somber colors, the surfaces plain or decorated with simple abstract designs. 
Others who are outstanding are the Kyoto potter, Kanjiro Kawai, and the 
Kamakura potter, Rosanjin, both of whom work in a similar style. Happily 
these men have begun to achieve recognition in America and it may be hoped 
that more of their work will be seen there in the coming years. Generally 
speaking, the decorative arts which had been the pride of Tokugawa Japan have 
declined very much under the impact of industrialization, although certain 
craftsmen, especially in Kyoto, continue to make fine lacquer ware and beauti- 
ful brocades, though without adding anything new or original. 

In spite of the keen interest of the Japanese in the art of the present, they 
by no means neglect the past. Perhaps the most significant development as far 
as America is concerned was the decision to permit some of the rare examples 
of ancient Japanese art to travel to America where they will be shown in five 
major cities. Certainly no such significant display of traditional Japanese art 
has been shown in the West since the great Berlin exhibition of 1939 and the 
London show of 1910. Another important circulating exhibit of traditional 
Japanese art will become available when the five thousand Japanese wood- 
block prints, or Ukiyo-e, which are now on their way reach Unesco head- 
quarters from where they will be sent on tour of various member countries in 
an attempt to create good will and understanding for Japan and her art. 

While Tokyo is the center of contemporary art in Japan, Kyoto, the 
ancient capital, is the guardian of Japan's past. In fact, their relationship might 
well be compared to New York and Boston and the inhabitants of the two 
cities share sentiments about each other similar to those felt by New Yorkers 
and Bostonians. Characteristically enough, the most important artistic event 
in Kyoto was the large and splendid Ukiyo-e exhibit at the Municipal Museum 
of Modern Art which featured the works of Utamaro, that wonderful por- 
trayer of female beauty. In nearby Nara the chief event of the season was the 
festival held in celebration of the twelve hundredth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the Great Buddha in Todaiji Temple which was accompanied by a 
large showing of contemporary art objects drawn from the famous eighth 
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century store house, the Shosoin. However, even in the realm of traditional 
art the most interesting display in the opinion of this observer was the large 
exhibit held at the National Museum at Ueno in Tokyo in commemoration 
of the seventieth anniversary of its founding. The museum directors had for 
this occasion arranged a magnificent show of their finest treasures which 
covered all phases of Japanese art and included some masterpieces of Chinese 
art such as the famous Ma Yuan angler, formerly in the Mitsui collection, and 
two masterpieces by Liang K ai. 

There are naturally many other aspects of Japanese art which I have not 
touched upon—the beautiful gardens, for one thing, and for another, the 
rebuilding of the destroyed cities, but this brief survey may give the Ameti- 
can reader some idea of the current art scene in this interesting country where 
Orient and Occident have been merged in a remarkable way and which, if 
the rest of the world likes it or not, is once again emerging as the most in- 
dustrially advanced country of Asia and potentially the most powerful. 


ART HISTORY AND PREHISTORY 
Walter Abell 


EEE Paris for 1910 advises the tourist that if “he selects a 
hotel of high class, dines at the table d’héte, visits the theatres, drives 
in the parks and environs, and finally indulges in suppers 4 /a carte, he must 
be prepared to spend 30-40 fr. a day or upwards.”’ To the tourist of 1952, for 
whom thirty francs would barely buy a newspaper or pay for a telephone call, 
such statements had the flavor of sweet anachronisms. 

Hardly less quaint are the observations of 1910 with regard to prehistoric 
art. The Baedeckers of the time refer to “curious discoveries” in the caverns 
of the Dordogne, but introduce the subject of French art by remarking, “The 
earliest achievements of art in France . . . possess but little interest for the 
majority of visitors. . . .” In 1952 crowds typical of ‘the majority of visitors” 
were moving in awed silence through caverns like those of Lascaux and Peche- 


Merle. To judge from their demeanor, they were being more directly im- 
pressed by the art they saw there than tourists usually seem to be by the 
contents of the Louvre. 

These observations point up the fact that within the single generation 
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which many of us can remember, the whole vast realm of prehistory has been 
added to our concept of the history of art. Picasso’s Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
is older than the first major publication on Palaeolithic painting: Breuil and 
Carthailhac’s La Caverne d’Altamira of 1908. When Picasso painted his 
Guernica in 1937, the existence of the Palaeolithic “Sistine Chapel’’ at Lascaux 
was still unknown. In point of sober fact our acquaintance with Palaeolithic 
art is as modern, in the sense of as recent and rapidly developing, as is 
modern art itself. 

In view of the suddenness of the whole affair, it is natural that the art 
historian should be readjusting himself—not without some hesitancy and 
bewilderment—to the prehistoric extension of his territory. Writings on the 
subject have thus far been mainly by anthropologists or—with the rise of 
popular interest—by journalists, and have been rare in the literature of art 
history proper. The Art Bulletin, in the thirty-four volumes which it has 
issued to date, contains only one article and three book reviews related to 
Palaeolithic art. The sole article, a report on some of the early discoveries, 
appeared in 1917 when the Bulletin itself was new and before it had become 
primarily an organ for the established concerns of art history. 

Similarly with our courses of instruction, Although there may be excep- 
tions which have escaped my notice, I know of no college course devoted 
exclusively to Palaeolithic art or even to prehistoric art as a whole. Those 
which include a reference to such subjects are normally courses in anthro- 
pology or introductory survey courses in art history. The former probably 
offer the most thorough approach now available, but they are only incidentally 
concerned with art. The opening reference to prehistoric art in most art history 
surveys, like that in most art history textbooks, is so brief as to be superficial. 
Teacher and writer make somewhat uneasy acknowledgement of the fact that 
art did exist before the rise of ancient civilizations and then, with relief, get 
down to the business of expounding dynastic Egypt—much as, at an earlier 
time, they cast a furtive glance at Egypt before getting down to the business 
of Greece. 

In contrast to the more traditional preoccupations of art history, pre- 
historic art might be described as one of those peripheral disturbances and 
vague excitements through which the historical future knocks at the door 
of the established present. On its positive side this means that, whereas the 
older branches of historical study have sometimes been reduced to concern 
with minutiae by the very success of their long continued labors, prehistoric 
art offers the student a field for robust pioneering effort; a field bristling with 
major problems and, I believe, rich in opportunities for major contributions. 
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To suggest some of these problems and opportunities is the object of the 
present article. 

A first great problem is that of chronology. Even a casual examination 
of the known types of Palaeolithic art indicates that we are dealing, not with 
a mere “period,” but with a whole complex or sequence of periods. There is 
a Palaeolithic “golden age’ of calm impersonal forms adhering to the plane 
of the picture. There is a Palaeolithic “Baroque” of charging foreshortened 
animals that remind us of Rubens. There is a Palaeolithic “modern” art of 
abstractions, mazes, and non-objective forms. The pioneer authority in the 
field, Abbé Henri Breuil, had first classified these and other Palaeolithic styles 
in a cycle parallel to that of later civilizations. In this ordering, an initial 
Palaeolithic geometrical style was succeeded by the slow rise of realism, its 
culmination, and its eventual displacement by the return of a trend toward 
conventionalization and abstraction. Hugo Obermaier contributed particularly 
convincing studies of the terminal phase of this evolution. 

If Palaeolithic art arranges itself in such a cycle, the fact is of great im- 
portance for the whole history and philosophy of art because it provides a 
pre-civilization parallel to a sequence of artistic styles that seems to be char- 
acteristic of subsequent civilizations; a sequence which presumably owes its 
nature to underlying laws of human cultural dynamics. The Palaeolithic 
terminal return from realistic to abstract forms of art seems, for instance, to 
be the closest parallel in the whole history of art to the modern trend in a 
similar direction. Whatever forces can be discovered as affecting this trend in 
the one case will presumably be worthy of consideration in connection with 
the study of the other. 

In my own effort to explore such underlying forces in terms of what I 
have called the “psycho-historical” theory of cultural dynamics, the Palaeo- 
lithic sequence appeared to me to provide a case history of unique importance. 
At the same time, when I attempted to classify the known examples of 
Palaeolithic art in terms of the sequence, the data provided by the existent 
literature on the subject left me prey to many uncertainties. Accordingly I 
made it a chief concern during six months spent in France in 1952 to discuss 
the subject with authorities there and to observe as wide a range as possible of 
original Palaeolithic art. 

As an indication of the experience on which I am basing the present 
observations, I may say that I was cordially and helpfully received by the 
director of the Prehistory Section of the Musée de l’Homme in Paris, Dr. 
Harper Kelly (who is, incidentally, an American), and had opportunity to 
discuss my problems with him and with several members of his staff. Later, 
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through Dr. Kelly's good offices, I was able to visit Abbé Breuil and, in the 
Dordogne, to obtain the assistance of the regional Director of Prehistoric 
Antiquities, M. Séverin Blanc. The original Palaeolithic art which I had 
opportunity to examine comprised the collection of the Musée de l’Homme 
(small but graced with the famous “Venus of Lepugne”), the superb collec- 
tion of mobilary art at the Musée des Antiquites Nationales at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, and the mural painting and sculpture in such caverns and grottoes 
as those of Font de Gaume, les Combarelles, la Mouthe, Cap Blanc, Lascaux, 
and Peche-Merle. 

I emerged from these experiences greatly enriched in my apprehension 
of Palaeolithic art, more than ever convinced of its significance for art history, 
but farther than before from the solution of the problems which had per- 
plexed me. To return to the question of chronology, I found that Abbé Breuil 
had recently replaced his earlier theory of a single cycle by the belief that 
Palaeolithic art must be subdivided into “two successive independent cycles 
of evolution; the first covering the Aurignacian and Perigordian; the second 
the Solutrean and all the Magdalenian.”* From the point of view of art 
history, this seems to introduce new complications, rather than to remove old 
ones, 

Breuil bases his subdivision to a considerable extent upon the difference 
between two treatments of perspective: a “twisted perspective” which he asso- 
ciates with the earlier cycle, and a more accurate perspective which he associ- 
ates with the later one. From all that we know of subsequent historical evo- 
lutions, on the other hand, systems of perspective are not constants that dif- 
ferentiate one cycle from another, but evolutionary developments that succeed 
each other within the same cycle. There is much “twisted perspective” in 
mediaeval art and accurate perspective in Renaissance art, but this does not 
prevent the two from being successive phases of a single historical develop- 
ment. In fact, as we know in this case, the later naturalistic perspective was 
only achieved as a result of experiments which, in their earlier stages, inevi- 
tably involved inaccuracies or “‘twistings.”” 

To one who thinks in terms of depth history, another question arises. 
Two cycles of art imply two cycles of culture, each with its emergence, culmi- 
nation, and disintegration of technological, social, and other foundations. But 
whereas Breuil makes one cycle of art end with the Perigordian period and 
another begin with the Solutrean, he and other anthropologists appear to unite 





"H. Breuil, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. Trans. by Mary E. Boyle, 
Montignac, France. N.D. but published in 1952. P. 38. 
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these two periods in a single cycle so far as concerns their stone industries, 
I find it difficult to accept the implication that the cycles of art and of tech- 
nology within the same culture could thus ebey different laws and have 
different historical delimitations. 

When I asked the abbé for his own conception of the underlying causes 
which led to the termination of his first cycle and the beginning of his second, 
he replied “changement de races.” But if the assumed new race parallelled or 
adopted, and then culminated, the technological traditions of its predecessor, 
why should it not do so equally with the related artistic traditions ? 

This is not the place to elaborate such questions, or to marshal evidence 
for or against any particular point of view. I merely wish to indicate my belief, 
with regard to the existent schemes of chronology for Palaeolithic art, that 
many problems related to them must be clarified before we can be assured as 
to whether they are definitive or not. On the whole, stylistic sequence in art 
has been a side issue with anthropologists. Most of their major publications, 
like Breuil’s new “Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art,’ are organized geo- 
graphically by site rather than historically in terms of the evolution of styles. 
Only in a marginal way do such works attempt to deal with the problems of 
historical development. 

We can summarize and at same time comprehend all this, I believe, by 
recognizing that the study of Palaeolithic art is still in its exciting first period 
of discovery and description. Dr. Kelly told me that a book which he had 
begun twenty years ago on certain phases of prehistory is still unfinished, and 
can only be finished in the light of discoveries still to be made in the future. 
The whole subject, it appears, is still in a state more or less equivalent to that 
of the study of Greek art before Winckelmann. Time, further discoveries, and 
above all more intensive concentration on questions of historical sequence, are 
apparently prerequisite to the final solution of the chronological problem. 

As a step toward the clarification of this problem, it would advance 
matters greatly if we had a systematic index of the present attributions of the 
leading authorities for all the major known examples of Palaeolithic art, 
together with an indication of the types of evidence upon which the attribu- 
tions are based. A large number of the published illustrations bear no specific 
identification as to their assumed period. I have spent many hours of pointless 
and discouraging labor attempting to correlate such examples with the general, 
and necessarily somewhat vague, descriptions of Palaeothic sequences. Even 
so, I have frequently been at loss to discover to exactly what period a particu- 
lar work is attributed and on what grounds. Here is a research project for 
which art historians should be well prepared by the experience and technique 
gained in systematizing other areas of their field. 
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Three other respects in which the techniques of art history could con- 
tribute to the advancement of prehistoric studies are those of the preservation, 
the authentification, and the reproduction of works of art. The urgency of 
problems of preservation is demonstrated to the visitor at Font de Gaume. 
The murals in this cavern—the wooly rhinocerous in red outline, the single 
and double polychrome reindeer, and others—are among the most famous 
and the most frequently reproduced of all the known works of Palaeolithic 
art. They were made familiar to the world through Breuil’s drawings of 
them, and in these drawings appear with a clarity that suggests well nigh 
perfect preservation. 

In approaching Font de Gaume for the first time, I was eager to deter- 
mine in what degree the originals confirmed the impression given by the 
reproductions. When I at last stood before the cavern walls bearing the 
murals, I was shocked to find many of them in a state of deterioration which 
barely allows the visitor to recognize traces of them, and which threatens 
shortly to obliterate them completely. Such deterioration is ascribed by anthro- 
pologists to various causes,” but at Font de Gaume is due primarily to stalactite 
milk which has exuded through the roof of the cavern in certain places and 
run down the wall over the paintings. The remedial procedure being em- 
played by the guardians of the cavern is simply to take a cloth and wipe off 
the slimy deposit! Apart from the fact that rubbing in itself would eventually 
destroy the paintings, the guardian who demonstrated the process to me com- 
plained that it was fast ceasing to be effective. The deposit has apparently 
accumulated to a degree at which rubbing fails to remove it. 

Font de Gaume was one of the earlier of modern Palaeolithic finds, 
having been discovered in 1901. It has thus suffered from the double dis- 
advantage of being less expertly lighted and prepared for visitors than later 
discoveries, and also of having been subject to the inevitable wear and tear of 
human presence over half a century. Forty years later, when Lascaux was dis- 
covered and prepared for opening to the public, much greater precaution was 
taken to forestall the known dangers of deterioration. Nevertheless it appears 
that the full force of the scientific knowledge and technical skill acquired by 
our preservation laboratories has yet to be brought to bear upon Palaeolithic 
art. If it could be brought to bear in the near future, it might yet preserve for 
us some vanishing works of incalculable rarity and value, such as the paint- 
ings referred to as Font de Gaume. 

I believe that laboratory technicians, with their X-ray photography and 
other devices, could also make a valuable contribution to our assurance of the 





* cf. H. Breuil, op. cit., pp. 29-32. 
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authenticity of works of Palaeolithic art. Such assurance is an indispensable 
foundation for all the conclusions—historical, artistic, or philosophical—at 
which we may seek to arrive through a study of Palaeolithic art. Abbé Breuil 
remarked to me that when he was first shown the paintings at Lascaux, his 
immediate reaction was to doubt their authenticity. His doubt arose from the 
fact that the first animal to meet his eyes was a mythical beast such as he had 
never seen elsewhere in Palaeolithic art. Subsequent study of the paintings 
convinced him of their authenticity. 

If an expert of Breuil’s stature could have initial doubts on such a sub- 
ject, the rest of us may perhaps be pardoned for admitting some also—particu- 
larly in view of the number of successful frauds recently perpetrated in con- 
nection with later and more exactly controlled forms of art. Personally I have 
not been able to rule entirely out of court the observation that among the 
caverns which I visited, there appeared to be a definite correlation between 
the freshness of the paintings and—not their assumed age—but the date of 
their discovery. At Font de Gaume (discovered 1901), some of them, as 
already noted, have reached the vanishing point; at Lascaux (discovered 1940) 
many of them stand forth with a freshness that could hardly be different had 
they been painted yesterday. The sceptical observer might at least be justified in 
asking for disproval of the implication that in both cases the work was recent 
at the time it was first opened to the public; that it has deteriorated in a few 
decades of cavern conditions at Font de Gaume, and that its freshness at 
Lascaux is the freshness of recent painting which may deteriorate in a few 
decades to come. While assuming that experts like Breuil, who have spent the 
most time studying Palaeolithic art, are no doubt right in accepting the authen- 
ticity of the art in both these and other caverns, I should nevertheless feel 
reassured if their judgment were confirmed by tests such as could be made by 
experts from the technical laboratories of our major art museums. 

Another matter, and one especially important for a more adequate study 
of prehistoric art by students and scholars in the field of art history, is that 
of reproductions. Color slides of Palaeolithic art are practically unobtainable. 
Visitors like myself may have photographed some examples, but there has 
been no systematic attempt either to cover the field in color photography or to 
place a basic set of color slides on the market. I suggested to Fernand Windels 
at Montignac, who produced the standard book on Lascaux and who supet- 
vised the publication of Breuil’s new book, that there was an opportunity here 
worthy of his consideration. In replying, he expressed a disinclination to 
engage in such a project and a doubt as to the adequacy of color photography 
for the reproduction of works of art. The color plates in his books, it seems, 
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were made from hand-colored reproductions, Yet the contemporary art his- 
torian can hardly doubt that the recent rapid advance of color photography 
has made it the most accurate means of reproducing works of art; at any rate 
I believe that such a feeling is now general in the United States. 

Almost as difficult to secure as color slides of Palaeolithic art are 
black and white photographs suitable for study-room files and purposes of 
publication. More actual work has been done in this respect, but the results 
are largely in private possession. An art department wishing to build up a 
corpus of such material, or an author requiring photographs of the examples 
he wishes to illustrate, is likely to have great difficulty in securing the desired 
prints. Even the photographic files of the major interested museums, such as 
the Musée de l’Homme, the American Museum of Natural History, and the 
Metropolitan Museum, are but scantily furnished in the field of Palaeolithic 
art. 

Apart from the scarcity of reproductions is the question of their adequacy. 
What one sees most frequently on the class-room screen and in print are re- 
productions of Breuil’s drawings. Made at the cost of enormous personal labor 
on Breuil’s part and having rendered enormous service, these drawings 
nevertheless appear to me, from the art historian’s point of view, to be in 
certain respects misleading. In reproducing examples which involved marked 
deterioration or unusual difficulties of perception, Breuil seems to have put 
down what he could divine of the originals rather than what was actually 
visible at the time he made the drawings. In such cases the drawings are as 
much a reconstruction by an informed observer as a literal reproduction of the 
existing artifact. Furthermore Breuil simplified his already difficult task by 
making no attempt to reproduce either the color or the texture of the wall 
bearing the original. He translated murals on rough tinted stone into drawings 
on smooth white paper. In consequence the originals usually present a different 
totality and impact than the drawn reproductions of them. Yet from the point 
of view of any integral study of works of art, totality and impact are more 
important than clarity in the subject represented. 

In short it seems to me that a corpus of photographic material, made 
with the best current techniques of photography both in color and in black 
and white, and available for purchase by interested institutions and individuals, 
would tremendously advance the study and the enjoyment of Palaeolithic art. 

In one other respect—a more intangible one—I believe that the art 
historian might contribute to present study of prehistoric art. That is through 
his concern for art as art, and through the sense of esthetic and cultural values 
which he has acquired by the study of art of many kinds from many periods 
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and many parts of the world. In my conversations with the present experts 
in the prehistoric field, it gradually appeared to me that there was one great 
difference between their preoccupations and mine. They were essentially 
scientists, into whose scientific concerns art had more or less accidentally 
intruded itself. I was student of art, for whom science had only an incidental 
significance. Scientific foundations are undeniably necessary to accurate knowl- 
edge of the field, and we can only be grateful to the anthropologists and 
their co-workers for the extraordinarily acute ground work in which they 
have been engaged. Without such ground work to guide us, we should have 
little chance of avoiding error and confusion in the study of prehistoric art. 
On the other hand professional knowledge and experience of different kind 
is essential to an apprehension of the problems and qualities intrinsic to art 
as art, and this artistic qualification the scientist rarely if ever possesses. 

To put this in another light, few of those who specialize in prehistoric 
studies seem to understand modern non-realistic forms of art. It was with 
a strange mixture of emotions that I found, in one of my conversations with 
Abbé Breuil, that this scholar who is himself a great product of modern 
French culture has no use for the work of his great contemporaries in modern 
French art. He and most of his scientific colleagues adhere to the assumption 
that the quality and significance of art increases in direct proportion to its 
degree of realism—an assumption not derived from, but applied to, Palaeo- 
lithic art, and one which owes its existence to the more conservative aspects 
of recent European taste. This conservative artistic point of view has naturally 
centered the scientific scholar’s interest on the more realistic phases of 
Palaeolithic art. 

Most of us who specialize in the study of art, on the other hand, have 
decentralized our standards of judgment as a result of our feeling for the 
beauty and cultural significance of modern art and our studies of primitive, 
archaic, Oriental and other non-realistic forms of art. This gives us a dif- 
ferent orientation toward the artistic manifestations of prehistory. For us the 
abstractions, mazes, and fantasies of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic epochs are 
as fascinating as their more realistic productions, Indeed the abstract and 
fantastic forms are likely to appear to us more illuminating for study at the 
present moment than the realistic ones. 

In summary, it appears to me that the study of art history has much 
to gain from, and much to give to, the study of prehistoric art. Decades of 
groping could be saved, precious works of art perhaps rescued from extinction, 
facilities for study and enjoyment multiplied, if a concerted attack could be 
made on all the problems which I have indicated and others related to the 
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subject. In these days of Fulbright and foundation assistance, is it completely 
impossible to conceive a project organized for the purpose, not of excavating 
new sites or solving further scientific problems, but of realizing to the full 
the potentials of the prehistoric art already known? I believe that invaluable 
service could be rendered by a team including experts in laboratory methods 
of analyzing and preserving works of art, photographers skilled in reproducing 
works of art, and anthropologists and art historians concerned to establish 
a closer relationship between prehistory in particular and art history in general. 
Subsequent to the photographic phase of such an enterprise, a basic set of 
color slides could be made widely available through some such agency as the 
Color Slide codperative, and an inclusive corpus of black and white photo- 
graphs, through selected museums or other suitable depositories. 

Such a combined attack on the varied problems of the field may or may 
not prove to be possible. In any event growth in these directions, slow if not 
rapid, seems to be foreordained for art history during the years to come. 
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Philipp P. Febl 


gene represents the ability to pass correct and swift aesthetic judgment. 
It is within the last thirty years that a number of tests* have been devised 
with the direct or indirect intention to measure either the taste of people or 
the natural talent which is a prerequisite for its acquisition, A perusal of 
standard reference works indicates that in this list are included, with the ex- 
ception of two British tests, all tests concerned with taste, which are con- 
sidered worthy of mention by educators." 

Among the tests, the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test (now revised 
as the Meier Art Judgment Test) and the McAdory Art Test enjoy the 





* The following tests were available to the writer: 
1. Kline, L. W., and Carey, G. L. 
The Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Freehand Drawing, 1923 
2. Thorndike, Edward L. 
A Scale for General Merit of Children’s Drawing, 1923 
3. Christensen, Erwin O., and Karowski, Theodore 
Test in Art Appeciation, 1925 
4. Lewerenz, Alfred S. 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art, Grades 3-12, 1927 
5. Meier, Norman Charles 
The Meier Seashore Art Judgment Test, 1929 
The Meier Art Tests, Part I: Art Judgment, 1940 
6. Knauber, Alma Jordan 
The Knauber Art Ability Test, 1932-35 
7. McAdory, Margaret 
McAdory Art Test, 1929-30 
8. Horn, Charles C. 
The Horn Aptitude Scale, 1939 
9. Lark-Horovitz, Betty, and others 
The Cleveland Museum Graphic W ork—Sample Diagnosis, 1939 
10. Perkins, Constance 
A Descriptive Evaluation of Taste, 1940 
11. Varnum, William H. 
Selective Art Aptitude Test, 1940 
12. Graves, Maitland 
Design Judgment Test, 1946-48 
* The following reference works were used: Monroe: Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, New York, 1941; The Education Index, Wilson Co., New York, 1929—date; 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1940-date, Rutgers University, N.J.; Wang, An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Mental Tests and Scales, Peiping, 1940. The two British Tests are 
Bulley, Margaret: Have You Good Taste?, London, (1933) and Burt: Picture Post 
Card Test, London, (1933). 
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greatest popularity. They are generally considered very useful and appear, 
so to speak, as the standard bearers of art aptitude and achievement tests. 
It is, therefore, quite a shock to become acquainted with a question, still un- 
answered, that arose the moment the two tests were compared. 

In 1933 Herbert A. Carroll reported: ‘The correlation between scores 
earned in the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test and the scores earned in the 
McAdory Art Test (is) .. . but .27 plus or minus 0.6, a barely reliable 
relationship . . . evidently the two tests do not measure the same kind of art 
ability.”* Consequently, he baptized the problem: “What do the Meier- 
Seashore and the McAdory Art Tests measure?” Fat from answering this 
challenging question, Carroll’s own investigation aggravated the situation: 

“It was thought that some light might be thrown upon the question as to pre- 
cisely what each did measure by comparing results with instructors’ judgments. Follow- 
ing up this possibility the writer asked the seven members of the staff of the art edu- 
cation department of the College of Art Education, University of Minnesota, to arrange 
in rank order the 103 students who were majoring in art . . . a table was then drawn 
up showing the percentile ranks of each student according to his instructor's judgment, 
his success with the McAdory Test and his success with the Meier-Seashore Test.”* 

The result: “Correlation between art instructors’ ratings and scores of 
art tests (was) 


. ee PE. 
with Meier Seashore Art Test 78 40 .06 
with McAdory Art Test 94 15 Me. IF 
And so Carroll, in his summary, put into words the added misery “. . . that 


neither the Meier-Seashore Art Judgment Test nor the McAdory Art Test 
correlates to any considerable extent with the judgment of University art 
instructors relative to the creative ability of art majors in college.’’® 

The damaging results of this inquiry into the character of the champion 
art tests affects, of course, the prestige of all tests which involve questions 
of value standards in art. We are left with the realization that the complicated 
apparatus of psychology and statistics carefully, and accurately and, as we shall 
see, with great circumstance, measured something it had not set out to measure, 
a “something” that could not even be given a name. Carroll, and later on 
Heather,® continuing along the original road, initiated certain steps to find 





* Carroll, Herbert A.: “What do the Meier-Seashore and the McAdory Tests 
Measure?”, Journal of Educational Research, 9th May 1933, pp. 661-665. 

* Carroll, op. cit., p. 662. 

* Ibid., p. 662. 

* Ibid., p. 662. 

* Heather, Dewar, “A Comparison of Tests of Artistic Appreciation,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1938, pp. 29-89. 
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out more about this intriguing ““X"’; they correlated more tests, they com- 
pared art ability measurements with intelligence tests, they reevaluated sta- 
tistical evidence, and so on. To this date nothing of importance has been 
found which contributes materially to a determination of the “X.” 

In this paper the suspicion will be entertained, that the question involves 
fundamental, rather than technical difficulties. Only one aspect, but perhaps 
a critical one, of Carroll’s question, can be discussed here. It too presents 
itself in the form of a question: 

Why do the available tests, concerned with the measurement of taste, not 

measure taste? 

Instead of accumulating new data concerning the behavior of the un- 
known “X” we shall look at the existing tests themselves. To arrive at certain 
basic characteristics of the instruments of taste measurement in use it is pro- 
posed to survey the working principles of many of the tests listed above. The 
characters of the champion tests will, it is hoped, appear more distinctly in 
a comparison with other tests than they would in their exclusive discussion. 

When the character of the aesthetic value judgments involved in the 
administration of the tests is observed, the tests seem to fall naturally into 
distinct groups. They will be presented in these groups. In each group will 
be shown certain elements which seem to be the cause for inaccuracies in the 
measurement of taste, and other elements, which actually prevent the test 
from measuring taste. This will be followed by a summary, concerning the 
nature of the latter elements. 

The tests can be divided into “‘subjective’’ and “‘objective” tests—de- 
pending on the part the scorer plays in their evaluation. 


A. Subjective Tests 


Since the subjective tests are admittedly dependent on the taste of the 
scorer, a single example will suffice to illustrate the character of the value 
judgments involved in their application. 


1. The Horn Aptitude Scale, 1939 


The test consists of a few mimeographed sheets. First, the student is 
presented with three short typed paragraphs—three selections varying the 
emotional rendition of the same motif, the collision of the earth and a meteor. 
The student will check the selection he prefers. Then he is invited ‘to draw 
a certain number of various shapes and lines, that is, sometimes you will draw 
rectangles, sometimes circles, etc. For each exercise you will be told exactly 
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.. what kind of line or form to draw and how many examples to make.” 
In the following part this exercise is varied: “You will use only one kind of 
shape or line. When the signal ‘go’ is given, start drawing as many examples 
as you are told to make.’’® 

The scorer is to analyze the test according to (quote) 


I. Sensibility to charm in verbal imagery. 
II. Scorer’s impression of ‘‘feeling”’ as to the 
1. appearance of the total two sheets of the doodle exercises. 
spotting or orderliness. 
memory of original directions. 
sensitivity to monotony. 
originality. 
. quality of line. 
. design sense. 
III. Originality 
Skill in drawing 
Facility of ideas 
Quality of line 
IV. Subject dominance 
(Human forms, . . . floral, stylized, abstract, humor, morbid . . .®) 


YAYSRYN 


The score is based on the scorer’s resulting “impression of general art 
sensibility . . . (exceptional, high average, low average, weak, poor).” 

Significant for the subjective character of the test is an instruction listing 
qualities ‘which help determine the marking of spotting and compositional 
sense: . . . rhythmical, balanced, order, repetitive, constricted, tight, timid, 
ec,“ 

The decisive factor in this test is the taste of the scorer. He is trusted 
to own the ability to distinguish between artistically promising and disap- 
pointing doodles. The test somewhat has the character of a Rohrschach test 
or a graphological analysis, which, we presume, might yield even more suc- 
cessful results. It is, without doubt, very useful. Its main purpose seems to be 
that the reviewer gets better acquainted with the student as a person. 

Taste, or the talent for its acquisition, is not really measured, it is guessed 





* Horn, Charles C., The Horn Aptitude Scale, 1939, p. 1. 
* [bid., Instruction B. 

* Horn, op. cit., p. 1. 

” Ibid., Key to Scoring. 
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at. The advocates of exact measurement may object that this test is really not 
a test at all, but a modified form of a personal interview and subjected to all 
its fallacies. This is, without doubt, true, but it must be added that it also has 
the advantages of the personal interview. 


B. Objective Tests 
I. Drawing Scales 


The oldest objective tests we have in our area are the drawing scales. 
They are designed to aid the lay teacher in the selection of students of artistic 
talent and merit. Although they purport to measure drawing ability only, 
principles of taste enter decisively in their application. 


1. The Kline-Carey Measuring Scale for Freehand Drawing, 1923 


2. Thorndike, E. L., A Scale for General Merit of Children’s Drawings, 
1923 


The method of both tests is essentially the same. They show a house, a 
boy, a tree in various stages of realistic representation; the student is invited 
to make a drawing of the aforementioned subjects. The specimens then are 
matched against the scale, that is against the graded sequence of representa- 
tions of the saine or similar subjects in various stages of image likeness. The 
closer a specimen resembles the highest numbered example on the scale, the 
better a work of art it is considered, and the higher the testee’s drawing 
ability—one is tempted to say—his ‘drawing age.” 

The differences between the two tests are minor: The Thorndike Scale 
is distinguished by the more stringent employment of a scientific jargon. 
“One unit of scale, ie. the difference between 2 and 3, or 3 and 4, or 
4 and 5, is such a difference in merit as enables 75% of artists, teachers of 
drawing and students of education to judge that the better drawing is better. 
Twenty-five percent will judge wrongly.”""! 

The examples for the highest achievement of children in art are es- 
sentially the same: one a carefully shaded drawing of the head of a woman, 
the other four realistic, rather uninspired pencil sketches of the human hand, 
actually made by a 12 year old. They reveal the standard of aesthetic judg- 
ment used in these tests: the ability to reproduce a model so that it reasonably 
resembles a photograph. 





™ Thorndike, E. L., “A Scale for General Merit of Children’s Drawings,” Teachers’ 
College Bulletin,” 15th series, No. 6, Dec. 1923. 
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Both tests are outmoded, largely because the faith in this standard has 
been severely shaken.'* 

Drawing scales 1. and 2. are important for our investigations because 
they illustrate two principles which govern the measurement of artistic 
ability and achievement: A. The rule of the majority of experts (compare 
Thorndike’s statement that 75% of the experts will be right) ; B. The implied 
observation of a seemingly absolute measurement standard, in this case, 
naturalistic representation. 


II. Composite Tests 


The Composite Tests present combinations of direct tests of aesthetic 
judgment, tests in drawing and design, of color and of formal memory, and 
of occasional tests in art vocabulary. Seemingly not overlooking any important 
field in which artistic ability can become manifest, they are the most self- 
assured of all art tests. But for the very reason of this cherished complexity, 
it is most difficult to determine what they actually measure. We can dis- 
tinguish 1) those which take for granted standards of art appreciation now 
considered “old fashioned” and 2) those which move in the “modern” realm 
of naturalness. 


1) Old Fashioned Composite Tests 
a) Lewerenz, A. S., Test in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art, 1927 
b) The Knauber Art Ability Test, 1932-35 


The standard of aesthetic judgment in either test is demonstrated by 
Illustration I, which reproduces one page from the score booklet of the 
Knauber Test. The problem was to draw “the entire figure of Santa Claus as 
large as possible’ in the small space provided for it. (Another problem: 
“draw the homeless dog.”) The pictures in the score booklet present standard 
guides to insure objective rating. The Lewerenz illustrations of artistic excel- 
lence, not reproduced here, are of the same nature. As in the drawing scales 
discussed above, one notices an underlying conviction that a person gifted in 
art will, even when untrained, of necessity produce a more reasonably realistic 
drawing, and be more inclined to engage in fine shading than one not gifted. 

The other parts of the nearly identical tests may be gone over quickly. 
There is a test of judgment in art in which the student has to choose the best 





"A much more useful drawing scale is presented by the Cleveland Museum 
Graphic Work Sample Diagnosis, Cleveland Museum (1939). This test is essentially a 
‘ubjective test and need not be discussed here. 
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among a number of rectangles or other shapes presented. The character of 
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tests similar to or identical with this one will be discussed under the heading 
of Direct Tests of Taste. In the memory tests the student is shown a shape 
and is asked to reproduce it on a sheet of paper. The art vocabulary tests 


(which cannot test anything but learning) are often awkward. Knauber, 
question 5, is a fair example of a frequently encountered, ill applied dictionary 


wisdom: 


What is meant by proportion ? 


a) Balance 

b) Equality of size 

c) Measurement 

d) Comparative relation 
e) Certain amount 


The experts, it seems, favored 


Thi 


a“ 


2) Modern Composite Tests 
a) Varnum, W. H., Selective Art Aptitude Test, 1940 
is a relatively complicated test, testing a great variety of things. 


a) Ability to observe and remember line and form accurately—(the lines and 
forms are more streamlined than they were in the “old fashioned” tests) 
b) Color memory 


¢) Tonal relationships e.g. “Name color chips mext darkest to the ones indi- 
cated.””) 

d) Proportioning (e.g. “Look at the rectangles below. Which one is most pleas- 
ing to you?”) 

e) Balance and rhythm 
e/1 Static balance 
e/2 Rhythmic balance 


The student is given four dots on a sheet of paper and a celluloid frame 
with a pin hole in the center. He is to put the frame over the dots so that 
he achieves the best design and then to mark the center of the circle. The 


deviation from the standard solution can consequently be measured with an 
inch rule. 


The test goes on in this manner for a number of pages. Except for the 


visual memory and eyesight tests (which are only remotely, if at all, con- 
nected with artistic ability or achievement), the test relies, like the old 
fashioned tests, on standards of taste which are considered absolute. They 
are the ones currently modern. 
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1) Christensen, E. O., Test in Art Appreciation, 1925 


The Christensen Test states the ambition of all direct tests of taste: 
“The purpose of this investigation is to develop a test to measure native 
ability to appreciate art, as well as the results of teaching. There is a need for 
objective tests in art. A test in art appreciation that functions, should make it 
clear that art appreciation is a definite thing, which can be measured without 
doing violence to any personal factor involved, and that it brings out a special 
phase of mental activity which is not reached by intelligence tests. . . .”** 

Method: Two works of art are shown in reproduction, one is a better 
work of art than the other. The testee is to choose the better one and to check 
one of five reasons provided to explain his choice. 

The following is an example: 


The Last Supper a) by Ghirlandajo 
b) by Leonardo da Vinci 


a) is better because 1) it is more elaborate 
b) 2) it is more restful 
3) it is more clear 
+) it is More expressive 
5) it is more natural" 


Variations of this procedure are applied to works of art concerning the 


fields of painting, architecture and sculpture, industrial arts, abstract design, 
design and color. 


An obvious disadvantage of the test is presented by the elicitation of value 
judgments within the framework of a multiple choice test. Even if the 
examples were chosen with a better sense of propriety, the student's taste can 
only be confused by the aids offered him to make a correct choice. 

These disadvantages are avoided by 


2) The Meier Art Tests, 1940 


This test is different from its predecessor, the Meier-Seashore Art Judg- 





" Christenson, E. O., Test in Art Appreciation, 1925. Compare also University of 
North Dakota, Art Psychology Bulletin, No. 3 (Dept. Bulletin 9:1, January 1925). P. 3. 
" Ibid. 
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ment Test (1929), “in that it is composed of 100 items instead of 125 and 
that 25 items are given double weight in scoring . . . the basic consideration 
remains the same, art judgment being regarded as the most important single 
indication of artistic competence.’'?® 

The test is simple. The student is shown pairs of reproductions. One 
reproduction in each pair presents an original work of art, the other repro- 
duces the same work of art, slightly changed. The change is pointed out to 
the student in the text, but he is not told on which picture the change has 
been made. He simply is to select the better work in every pair, the original 
work being considered naturally the better. The infinite advantage of the Meier 
test over all other tests is that in the establishment of the crucia] question— 
which of the two works is the better—he does not have to rely on the opinion 
of “experts.” Meier knows positively which of the two works is the original 
work of art. 

Unfortunately the pictures are often reproduced in such a poor fashion 
that they defeat many of the test’s advantages. 

Plate 48 in Meier e.g. shows the tondo relief of the Madonna with the 
Christ Child and Little St. John by Michelangelo. A represents the original. 
In B the head of the child is turned the other way. In order to obscure the 
drastic change effected in B it was found necessary to show A and B in the 
form of rather sad drawings. 

The problem presented to the student is, therefore, quite different from 
the one intended. He has two bad drawings from which to choose the better. 
. . » The little boy in B, in a less complicated pose than in A, is actually less 
offensively drawn—and the fact that he looks out of the picture seems to lend 
interest to an otuerwise dull affair. (See plates, pp. 242-243.) 

Further disadvantages lie in the nature of many examples chosen in the 
test. 

Illustration VI, sufficiently out of date to strike the spectator as equally 
peculiar in A and B, shows a more balanced but also more complacent com- 
position in A (correct), a more dramatic composition in B. In the "Thirties 
the complacency of A was apparently not so noticeable as it is now. The 
lesson: mediocre works of art, when compared with mediocre adaptations, do 
not necessarily show up to advantage. 

Illustration III, in a similar fashion, points to a design fashionable in 
1930, which may be called “cute.” A is regarded the better one, and it is 
true, B is not really satisfying. Yet, once one has settled for A, B reclaims our 





* Meier, Norman C., Meier Art Tests (1940). oid. 
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attention. Just because it is not really finished it cannot sink back into 
oblivion as A does, the moment one recognizes its ‘‘superiority.” 

These objections do not affect the nature of the Meier Test. It is con- 
ceivable that it can be so improved that it truly test the ability to distinguish, 
in measurable degrees of fineness, between certain good and bad works of art. 
In its practicable aspects the test can be of use primarily in college art classes 
where it could illustrate handsomely relationships between the subject matter 
and the content of a work of art. A person who has not learned how to see 
works of art and whose talent to acquire this ability is to be determined (and 
it is just this kind of person who is likely to be given the test) must be as 


bewildered by the test as an Esquimo who is asked what flavor he preferred 
in ice cream. 


3) McAdory Art Test, 1929-30 


It seems that the McAdory Test was devised to overcome what was rec- 
ognized as a cultural limitation of the Meier-Seashore Test. It is a multiple 
choice test. There are “72 plates, each has four illustrations which treat a 
single subject or test item in four different ways . . . those taking the test are 
requested to make four choices concerning every question . . . best, next-best, 
third-best, worst.’’?® 

“Each plate calls for discrimination in one or more of the following 
art elements: shape and line arrangement, massing of dark and light, color, 
use of hue, value and chroma.”’** McAdory believes these to be the elements 
essential in the correct determination of the value of a work of art. By testing 
the ability to respond correctly to choices involving solely the above “ele- 
ments,’’ she hopes to make her test truly objective. 

The test stands and falls with two questions: a) “Is the discrimination 
of the above listed ‘art elements’ actually tested?” and b) “Are these ‘art 
elements’ really main factors in aesthetic judgment?” The illustrations pro- 
vided here may throw some light on these questions. 

Illustration II: Four spoons 


McAdory preferences: BC D A 


This is a test in “shape arrangement.’ One wonders why shape B is 
considered so much a better shape than shape A? Could it be, that in spite 
of the insistence on “art elements,” the spoons got away with the ‘forms’’? 





'* McAdory, Margaret, McAdory Art Test, 1929-30, p. 1. 
" [bid., “Art Elements Involved,” p. 2. 
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PLATE I* 


I. Alma Jordan Knauber, Knauber Art Ability Test, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1932-35, 
Copyright the author. Examiner's Manual, Problem 2. 
II]. Margaret McAdory Siceloff, McAdory Art Test, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929-30, Copyright the author, Plate 25. 
III. Norman C. Meier, The Meier Art Tests, Part I, Art Judgment, Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, 1940, Plate 89. 
IV. McAdory, op. cit., Plate 29. 
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VI. Meier, op. cit., Plate 1. 
VII. Maitland Graves, Design Judgment Test from The Art of Color and Design, 
McGraw Hill, New York, 1948. Second edition, Copyright, the author, 
Plate 6. (This test was also published as a separate booklet by the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, 1948.) 
VIII. Ibid., Plate 7 
IX. Ibid., Plate 1. 





* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the authors and publishers of the works 
listed for their permission to reproduce these plates. 
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McAdory and her one hundred experts, in selecting the best form, may 
well have selected the spoon they would prefer to buy or have given them in 
handsome silver a dozenfold for their wedding or birthday. The people sub- 
jected to the test, without doubt, do choose thus. 

But “form” or “spoon’”—is B really and basically so much better than 
A? Miss McAdory’s mother probably picked a spoon like spoon A for her wed- 
ding silver; and if she had asked a hundred experts of her time they would 
have approved her choice. Would they have been wrong? Next to the exuber- 
ance of A and D, and the solidity of C, B seems in fact a bit insipid. The guar- 
anteed best shape B only remains the best shape when certain cultural values 
are attached to it. For example, that it is an elegant but modest spoon, that A 
is a showy spoon, and so on. And it was just that cultural interference which 
Miss McAdory had wanted to overcome. ... 

Illustration V: Four dresses 


McAdory preference D B A C 


Today’s spectator can only gasp. The apparition from the Twenties is 
charming—but which is the better dress, the better shape and form? 

The “absolute” test could not stand the test of thirty years, Today, per- 
haps, we may guess why Miss McAdory and her experts preferred (and still 
expect us to prefer) A to C. C accentuates the pelvic region, and A something 
like honesty. Are these pure, absolute elements of art? 

Another, more important aspect of testing also appears in this illustration, 
again because it is so out of date and, therefore, open to the recognition of 
implied stylistic convictions: D seems to have been the choice ranked first by 
McAdory, because it represents an agreeable compromise of the extremes A 
and C. This tendency to settle for the lowest common denominator among the 
highest goods seems inherent in any system based on a consensus, that is a 
compromise, of experts. .. . 

Illustration IV characterizes the majority of plates. 


McAdory preference C A B D 


Are there, in exercises of this seemingly abstract nature, really involved 
fundamental elements, as Miss McAdory claims ? 
An observation of the next test may provide us with an answer. 


4) Graves, M., Design Judgment Test, 1946-48 


This test is more outspoken in the evaluation of so called “absolute” 
principles than the McAdory test. 
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It is based almost entirely on “‘abstract’’ design: 


It was believed that a subject’s expression of design preference would prove to be 
a good criterion of his aesthetic perception and judgment. Representational art was 
avoided in the test because of the possibility that ideas and prejudices associated with 
the objects illustrated might influence a subject's decisions. . . . Therefore, to insure an 
aesthetic response unaffected by factors foreign to pure design, abstract or nonobjective 
elements were used... . 


The test accomplishes measurement by evaluating the degree to which a subject 
perceives and responds to the basic principles of aesthetic order: unity, dominance, 
variety, balance, continuity, symmetry, proportion and rhythm . . . about 150 items were 
prepared by the author for experimental analysis. Each item consisted of a pair or a triad 
of designs. . . . In each item one design was organized in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles of art structure . . . stated above—while the designs violated one or 
more of these principles. . . .” 


The application of the purportedly foolproof test is as follows: the 
student is given a modernistic spiral bound booklet containing multiple choice 
items: “On the pages of this booklet you will see groups of designs, either 
one or two or three on each page. Look on each page and decide which design 
you prefer. Although some of the designs may seem to have equal appeal, 
try in each case, to make a choice.” 

Illustrations VII, VIII, and IX in my opinion fairly represent the char- 
acter of the choices. They also clearly indicate the pitfalls of the seemingly 
objective “‘non-representational”’ test. 

Mr. Graves believes to know the “basic principles of aesthetic order.” 
If he, or any one else, knew them, it would of course be easy to arrange for 
foolproof tests. . . . As, for example in mathematics, where the fact that two 
times two is four remains undisputed, whatever the consensus of experts, 
students of education, and so on. 

One can show, I believe without attempting a discussion of the mystery 
of “aesthetic order” that, at any rate, Mr. Graves’ so scientifically constructed 
examples do not relate to absolute principles in “aesthetic structure” ; their 
appeal is as content- determined as Miss McAdory’s examples. 

Illustration VIII represents the clearest case. The gifted student is ex- 
pected to prefer example A, B being inferior, because it violates the “princi- 
ple of variety.’” No doubt the experts agree that A is better than B—but that 
only proves with certainty that they have learned and that they approve of 
the “principle of variety.” It does not at all indicate that A is a better design 
than B. Thirty or fifty years ago, and perhaps at all times before then, the 
consensus of all who had eyes would have been that B is to be preferred to 





™ Graves, Maitland, Design Judgment Test, 1946-48, p. 1. 
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A. B, showing the circle in the center suggests order—the circle is to the 
“unsophisticated,” that is to all those who have not heard about the “principle 
of variety’’—just where it belongs. A is lopsided. . . . That the consensus of 
the moderns prefers the lopsided to the centered symbol is probably more 
significant of the social and emotional status of those who provide the core of 
experts in tests of this sort, than of the nature of design. Whenever meaning 
enters an unanimated combination of shapes we do not have to do with pure 
design. When it does not, then it remains meaningless. 

Illustration VII, introducing the suggestion of a scale, repeats the pre- 
ceding argument even more pointedly, “Which design do you prefer?’ Again 
the principle of variety dictates the unlikely choice of B. But to what extent 
is either of the two choices just a design? The question confronting the spec- 
tator, whether he wishes to be aware of it or not, is after all: which is heavier 
—the ball or the cube? Certainly A is in better balance and order than B, but 
B it must be, because of the creed that representation does not enter design. 

Illustration IX is less drastic. It was introduced to give the reader a fair 
idea of the general character of this extraordinary test. It will be seen from it, 
as well as from the others, I hope, that to arrive at the desired results, it is 
necessary to react to them within the very specific frame of reference of the 
“modern movement in art,” and even there within the highly specialized 
branch of “abstract art’’ only. If the spectator is innocent of the shoptalk of 
this ponderous academy, he is, equally puzzled by each image, likely to go 
wrong, quite contrary to the expectations of Mr. Graves, who introduced the 
“non-objective”’ subject matter to insure an aesthetic response “unaffected by 
prejudices.” 

For the information of the curious I add that A is the approved design, 
I do not know because of which “fundamental principle’’ involved. 


SUMMARY 


The basic problem which the compiler of a test of taste must face is 
the determination of the value of the works of arts or artifacts which he 
wishes to present in his test. 

All the objective tests which we have examined have operated under the 
commendable assumption that this problem can, at least in part, be solved. 
All of them are, as is shown by the very fact that they consider themselves 
objective tests, opposed in principle to the now popular school of relativism 
which declares that the value of a work of art is determined, not by the work 
of art, but by the character of the judge. 

Unfortunately the solution of the problem was sought in statistical in- 
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vestigations which, by their nature, cannot present values more permanent 
than fashion. 

All tests which we were able to examine were themselves tested by 
experts, according to the majority rule. But it was overlooked that in matters 
concerning art only opinions and not facts can be collected. Opinions will not 
become laws if one seeks out their lowest common denominator and establishes 
it as a norm in the judging of works of art. The introduction of the majority 
rule opened the door to exactly that relativism which the tests proud of their 
supposed objectivity, do not recognize.** 

But though in art we cannot credit the majority rule with that infallibility 
which the tests have assumed we still may reasonably expect that the agreement 
of experts (or for that matter, the agreement of all sound people), can, in 
many instances be a guide to true values. It is at first puzzling that in the case 
of our tests this expectation was largely disappointed—the disappointment 
having been occasioned first of all by the low coordination ratio of some of 
the tests, and later on more drastically, by a rational consideration of the 
character of the approved answers to the test questions. 

Perhaps a study of the paradoxically amorphous structure of the value 
system which governs modern art may supply the answer. At any rate, con- 
temporary taste is so excessively different from the faculty of aesthetic judg- 
ment excercised until the arrival of the “modern movement”’ in the late 19th 
century, that the majority opinion in matters of art is so opposed to the 
majority opinion, perhaps not only of the 19th century, but of so great span 
of time, that certainly, were a retroactive rule of the majority of experts intro- 
duced with the same authority now restricted to the living experts, the de- 
struction of the edifices of “modern art,’ would ensue. 

Specifically, we were able to recognize in our tests two general sets of min- 
imum standards of evaluation which were considered scientifically determi- 
nable. They presented themselves in chronological order. 

The older one, represented best in the drawing scales (the very name of 





* It seems that at the time psychology discovered taste as a ready object for testing, 
a working procedure in testing was already so well established that the transition from the 
realm of science (e.g. the so called intelligence tests) to the realm of art with its 
peculiar and fittingly egnimatic values was hardly noticed. Painfully aware of the lack 
of directly measurable relevant criteria one assumed standards at random—as long as 
they were measurable—and merely measured readly available irrelevant criteria (e.g. the 
patience the testee could muster in the matching of colors), in the hope of discovering 
the roots of taste somewhere. When it was demonstrated by Carroll that one did not 
know what one was measuring, all concerned, including Carroll, seem to have con- 
sidered this an assurance that one was on the right track. 
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which denotes absolute measurement) set up the standard of a photographic 
imitation of nature in the work of art. The insufficiency of this ‘‘realism” 
as a criterion of value we have noticed to be obviously manifest because it is 
now out of fashion. 

We have attempted, particularly in the discussion of the Graves’ test 
to show that abstractionism, representing the second, younger set of value 
judgments, in spite of its scientific circumstance, is at least equally removed 
from true value determination. The overwhelming success of these tests with 
the experts of today, is in this connection, irrelevant. It only shows that the 
the experts have a common working knowledge of the apparatus of abstract 
art. 

We may safely conclude that the results of the tests, old fashioned or 
modern, cannot be very indicative of taste. They are, nevertheless, not without 
their usefulness. In vocational guidance they should, to a certain extent, ac- 
curately predict, not whether the applicant is gifted to become a good artist or 
connoisseur, but whether he is likely to be successful as a mediocrity, gifted 
to follow the beaten track of the lowest common denominator in an outstand- 
ing fashion. 

Of the objective tests the only promising one has seemed to us to be 
the Meier Art Test because it shrewdly avoids two enormous pitfalls, the “laws 
of art’’ and the “judgment by expert majority.” It is unfortunate that it 
suffers from the primarily accidental limitations we have pointed out in its 
discussion. It should nevertheless be valuable to someone planning a sub- 
jective test. 

The subjective tests, using any or all of the imaginable stimuli that 
invite the full exercise of one’s powers in the aesthetic judgment of a given 
object, are in our opinion, the only suitable tests for the determination of a 
person’s ability to develop his taste. As we have pointed out they do not in- 
volve “measurement.” And, they depend on the direct communication from 
person to person, indispensable in the judging of one’s genius for the quick 
and just perception of beauty and defermity in the works of nature and art. 




















THE ARTIST IN SEARCH OF 
AN ACADEMY* 
Ad Reinhardt 


A COLLEGE education for an artist is absolutely necessary to learn that 
it isn’t absolutely necessary. I've never known an artist who hadn't been to 
school who hadn't felt he'd missed something. Because my particular experi- 
ence as an artist has forced me into art history, art criticism, aesthetics and 
art education, my schooling has been important for me. I attended college, 
several art schools and graduate schools, and I've taught painting and art his- 
tory at colleges at Wyoming, California, Brooklyn and Yale. But more im- 
portant for my discussion here has not been my schooling but my activity as 
a painter among other painters. 

I was on a federal easel project and present at the beginnings of the vari- 
ous artists unions and congresses in the thirties, and around during the early 
years of the organization of the American Abstract Artists. In the late forties 
I belonged to some groups of painters centered around a few galleries who 
have been called, among other things, ‘‘avant garde’ and ‘New York school,” 
and who, as a result of their protests may have been responsible, as the edu- 
cational director of the Metropolitan Museum suggested recently, for the leak 
that the museum roof sprung at about the same time. 

I emphasize these three movements not only because they were the most 
important movements of ideas in the last two decades but because, in their 
beginnings, they were the genuine attempts of this time to create a real com- 
munity of modern artists. All of these activities are past. 

The earliest beginnings of art education, art critical thinking and “‘liberal’”’ 
arts training coincide with the beginnings of the first art academies in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The early academies were originally small 
groups of artists gathered together freely and informally to discuss the nature 
of their work and their own social status. These academies attacked the 
medieval guild structures for exactly the same reasons that the romantic rebels 
at a later date attacked the officialized academies, that the situation in their art 
world was concerned with craft and trade and not art, with coercion and not 
freedom, with routine and not knowledge and inspiration. The protests of the 





* Excerpt from a panel discussion on the “Education of the Artist in Colleges” at 
the 4ist Annual Meeting of the College Art Association, Cleveland, January 31, 1953. 
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first academies of artists were a refusal to accept the inferior and ignoble 
positions assigned to them by their current officialdom. Similarly, the fight 
of artists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was a fight for the “inde- 
pendence” of the artist. The main reason for the organized activities that I 
was part of was also a rejection of the ‘useful’ and “usable” artist-roles that 
official art institutions had designed for us. 

Perhaps it’s inevitable that all free and spontaneous gatherings and 
excitements are eventually exploited, institutionalized and explained away as 
authorities and middlemen move in to make them, finally, means of coercion 
and conformity. In our time, we've all seen come into being, an official 
“WPA” style, a Pepsi-cola “grand abstract manner,” and a booming Artists 
Equity manufacturing and trade center building. Today successful nation-wide 
art educational businesses and a rapidly expanding interstate commerce of 
“avant garde” entertainments are now playing all over. 

As an artist, always on trial, continually forced to accept standards lower 
than my self-respect allows, endlessly judged by art experts and art explainers 
who know less than I do, I want to reverse my position for a moment and 
address some questions to our art historians, museum curators and art edu- 
cators.... 

What does a museum like the Metropolitan or Modern Museum offer in 
contemporary art that any business concern like the Pepsi-cola or Miller 
company does not? Why do museum authorities ask artists what they think 
when it’s their job to know? Do our art authorities know ? On what authority 
is an art authority an art authority ? 

When curators, historians and critics claim ignorance in the past, but in 
the present proclaim they have “seen the light,’’—what light? Does anyone 
who tries to catch up ever catch up? 

Why are our contemporary art collectors’ collections so undistinguished 
and undiscriminating ? 

Why is there no world history of modern art? Why is there no good 
book on modern American art ? 

What kind of art education takes place in schools without artists of high 
intelligence? If an artist is not more learned than an art historian or aestheti- 
cian, what is he ? 

What are the mammoth educational operations of museums about? Do 
the Metropolitan Museum contemporary art shows reveal that the Museum of 
Modern Art may have a monopoly of art taste and art education in this 
country? Is this a manipulation of the art public and artist? For what purpose? 

A few questions for artists. ... How can a free artist accept this managed 
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and managerialized condition? How can an artist exist without or outside insti- 
tutions? Why are so many mature artists so pleased to compete for such slight 
prizes, purchases and praises? Why are there still artists who feel it’s an honor 
to be asked to serve on a jury to judge other artists? Why are artists so eager 
to accommodate their behavior to the undignified and standard forms in 
fashion, such as artist as entertainer, parasite, sufferer, actionist, cry-baby, 
primitive, handicraftsman, acrobat, beggar, expressionist, clod, hobby-horse, 
parrot, puppet, designer, jobber, etc. ? 

Is it too optimistic to think that perhaps some new activity among artists, 
possibly toward a true modern academy could free the circumstances again? 
Am I being too pessimistic to feel a great doubt about this? 


COLLEGE ART GALLERY PROGRAMS 


Marion Cordice Parham 


A SURVEY by questionnaire’ in the spring of 1951 revealed information 
which is believed to be especially pertinent to the understanding of contem- 
porary trends and philosophies essential in the development of programs for 
college art galleries. The reliability of the selection of schools is attested by a 
representative sampling of all areas of the United States, normal enrollment 
patterns, and a variation of curricula on graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Illustrative materials are necessary for all types of art classes and for this 
reason it is not believed significant that some of the schools do not offer a 
degree in art. Most of the schools expressed a real interest in the problem 
whether or not they were so fortunate as to have galleries. 

Financial resources are most important in maintenance, efficiency, growth 
and development of school galleries and especially of equipment with such 
decided mercantile value as art objects. Implications from information con- 
cerned with support of higher education indicate that: (1) Colleges main- 
tained by mandatory appropriations are the most infrequent recipients of 
voluntary or private bequests, (2) governmental legislature frequently dis- 
courages the colleges’ appeal to the public for financial assistance and conse- 
quently arms the institutions with actual or pseudo self-sufficiency and, (3) 





* Art Instruction and Gallery Programs of Colleges and Universities, a 65.5 per 
cent return from 190 colleges. 
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the state or tax supported colleges are /e grande milieu; neither the richest nor 
the poorest, the largest nor the smallest of this nation’s schools. 

Concerning the objectives of the art departments, the survey showed, by 
an overwhelming acknowledgement, that our colleges strive for aesthetic and 
cultural development. Three other objectives endorsed by more than half of 
the colleges were: professional or semiprofessional preparation, elementary 
education and high school education. Very few schools indicated the exist- 
ence of aims and objectives other than those appearing on the questionnaire. 
Noteworthy interests in useful training for home or personal application im- 
plies a sustaining estimation of the practical aspects of art. 

The number of specific laboratories available in our schools today indi- 
cates that aesthetic and cultural development, the most prevalent objective, 
may be best gained through actual experiences in the arts. The two most 
popular laboratories are drawing and painting. Design following as third, 
and crafts is fourth. Sculpture, ceramics, and graphic studios are the least 
popular probably because they require the most expensive outlay for their 
operation. 

There is an average of about four laboratories per school and about two 
rooms with display facilities per school for all of the colleges included in 
this study. There is an average of about one and a half lecture rooms per 
school in the art department, and the frequency of all purpose rooms reveals 
a marked interest in space economy. The study indicates a growing tendency, 
the full possibilities of which are not yet realized, to equip the art classroom 
so that visual materials may be displayed before the student as he works; and 
and further to utilize all available space for exhibitions, to make a gallery 
functional, or a classroom functional as a gallery. In comparison, the schools 
with specifically equipped art departments seem to be using a greater area 
for gallery space and more rooms for many purposes. Otherwise they afford 
about double the facilities of the average for all of the schools of this study. 

The study indicates that a high ratio of students outside the art depart- 
ment are enrolled in art courses. About 20 per cent of the students enrolled in 
college are currently studying art. This is due: (1) to the art requirement 
of other departments—service courses, (2) to the popularity of humanities 
courses in the general educational curriculum, and(3) to interest in art as 
an elective. About 37 per cent of the students currently enrolled in art classes 
are not pursuing an art degree. The small number of graduate art majors 
gives evidence of the tendency to terminate these studies on the undergradu- 
ate level. 


An average of about five resident teachers, one research student and one 
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assistant per school is revealed in this study. Further information of employed 
personnel discloses: (1) The multiplicity of duties which the instructors must 
fulfill, (2) that many of these positions are on a part time basis, often em- 
ploying persons trained for other capacities, and (3) that opportunities for 
invaluable training are available to those art students who can qualify as 
assistants. 

Information concerning art requirements and departmental enrollments 
indicate that some schools prefer a completely integrated course of study, 
recognize little or no subject divisions, and that art requirements and subject 
matter classifications vary greatly with different philosophies. Meanwhile, 
history of art comprises about 20 per cent of the total art requirement. 

The campus art gallery is permanently established in less than half of 
the schools. The most important requisite is that the gallery should be con- 
venient for the students who are going to use it. However, from the fact that 
only one-third of the galleries are located in a single building we must also 
realize that, (1) available space is being used, (2) the gallery is accessible 
for students in several campus locations.whether by desire or by coincidence, 
and (3) the most common campus gallery is decentralized either by planned 
establishment or incidental development and probably supported and staffed 
by varying budgets and administrators. Other locations of the art gallery 
include almost every conceivable site, commonly halls, occasionally lounges, 
offices, etc. 

The most frequent means of support of the campus art gallery are the 
art budget and the special appropriations. About 75 per cent of these schools 
have galleries which are supported through definite and tangible means of 
subsistence. The question of the amount of financial expenditures of the art 
budget was not broached in the survey. Through personal interviews, how- 
ever, it was determined that the amount of such financing is highly indi- 
vidual and practically always grossly insufficient, i.e, must be supplemented 
through other means. Schools with a broad public program such as an arts 
festival or annual competition receive an allotment from the school budget, or 
a special fund appropriated by the trustees. Quite frequently the school gallery 
is allowed the freedom of a campus or community economic venture, e.g. 
picture rental agency. The returns are used to purchase gallery equipment. 
Most frequently, a campus or community organization is quite instrumental 
in supporting the college arts program. The success of this organization is 
dependent on leadership with vision, a well organized group and a mature 
worthwhile program. Financial support is obtained through membership fees, 
financial drives and admission fees to activities. 
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Although these statements attest the campus art gallery's primary pur- 
pose, elevating the student's appreciation of these works of art, they also 
present proof that this organization does not exist in solitary isolation as an 
“ivory tower.” Instead, the gallery recognizes the importance of a broad edu- 
cational program, in its concern with the campus community and the general 
public—that art should be presented in a normal context of human activities. 
As it was originally conceived—to be a statement of men, their ideas and ac- 
tivities, so it should be presented to the public for its fullest interpretation 
and comprehension. Nor is the school interested in awakening a select group 
only to an interest in art, but rather, in making these enjoyable enlightening 
experiences available to all who would receive them. 

The current exhibition is over 25 per cent more frequent on the campus 
than either the permanently hung gallery or the festival program, although 
both of the latter are conspicuously present. The campus gallery is quite 
interested in presenting, through periodic shows, the contemporary aspects of 
art, in fact and in nature. 

More than one-third of the campus galleries loan material locally and 
about one-fifth loan distantly. Regulations vary slightly on and off campus, 
The most common practice is to make gallery equipment available to select 
groups only, i.e., faculty, assistants, etc. 

There is an average of about 2 rooms per school available for exhibitions. 
Approximately one-third of the space for exhibitions is available for storage 
and preparation in the schools with galleries. Other gallery space includes, 
study rooms, libraries, etc. 

Quite frequently, rooms serving for storage and preparation are not only 
highly inadequate but equally inconvenient. In all but the most modern and 
well appointed buildings, basements are too damp, it is impossible to control 
the temperature of attics, and they are the two most inaccessible sites. How- 
ever, those two locations, impossible for any other uses are most frequently 
pressed into service for picture storage. 

In the college gallery, storage is actually more essential than exhibition 
space. In some galleries, the exhibition wall is an extra facing in the room and 
the space between the walls is quite satisfactory for temporary storage. Racks, 
shelves, and filing cabinets of all types, have been designed and constructed. 
In this manner, adequate and functional permanent storage has been provided. 

Traveling exhibitions and other imported exhibitions are frequently used 
to supplement campus gallery collections. There is an average of about nine 
traveling shows a year for colleges which can afford them. Other exhibitions 
are requested through direct contact with a gallery, artist, or picture agent. 
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It is impossible for schools to own all of the works of art needed for 
student experiences. Many such objects are compiled by galleries or auxiliary 
organizations, and circulated to supplement the colleges’ collections. The ob- 
jects desired by colleges as supplementary material are so varied that it is 
impossible for outside agencies to anticipate all of these needs. Consequently, 
the college itself must secure many of the objects for exhibition which it 
cannot afford to purchase. This further suggests that the college must keep 
close contact with the leading galleries and proponents of the art world. Some 
of the schools have found periodic pilgrimages to art centers the most satis- 
factory solution for this problem. Contact through professional organizations 
is invaluable, however, it is difficult to select the art objects unless they can 
be seen. 

The climax of this report shows an extreme range in the number of 
articles purchased as permanent additions for college art collections. In the 
group of colleges with galleries, slides are the most numerous item with an 
average of about 12,432 slides per school. Books, about 5,207 was the second 
largest item of the campus gallery. Reproductions or commercial photographic 
prints rank third, with about 2,774 average. The collection of student work 
(about 1,604) is determined by the curator’s philosophy concerning its per- 
manent worth and the available gallery space. 

Other articles, the originals are not nearly so numerous because of their 
expense and the special care required in exhibiting and storing them. Of these, 
the original prints and graphics (about 1,303) are most abundant, least ex- 
pensive and require the least care in storing and preparation for exhibition. 
Ceramic objects and paintings are the next most plentiful (about 264) and 
sculptural pieces are the most rare, about 75 per college gallery. 

In conclusion, the six following points may be made concerning the 
campus art gallery: 

(1) College art galleries are planned so that they afford the student the 
most authentic and varied art experience with the least expense. For this 
reason, they are composed almost entirely of reproductions; slides, photo- 
graphs, prints, and books. 

(2) The value of originals is recognized, and it is considered important 
to have enough authentic work to afford students actual first hand experience 
with a variety of objects. Traveling exhibitions help to facilitate this in- 
tention. 

(3) A rotating exhibition schedule makes the best use of limited space. 
Traveling exhibitions fit easily into a rotating schedule. 

(4) A college gallery should be planned essentially for student use and 
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can be as well organized and as practical as the campus library. A library (for 
art books and portfolios) and a print study room are important facilities in 
a college gallery. Loan of pictures is an important activity. 

(5) Storage space is essential for a successful gallery. Pictures may be 
hung on almost any wall space, however they should be changed frequently 
and when not on display, carefully stored so that when desired again they are 
easily accessible and in perfect condition, ready for use. 

(6) The importance of festival programs seems to be directly related 
to the financial resources, and the philosophy of the school, its administration 
and the public. 

Colleges are not idly awaiting the much needed gallery and art collec- 
tion, but are employing any space afforded them. Temporary facilities com- 
pare favorably with all but the most modern equipment, and afford unique 
experiences in practical gallery training. 


RECREATIONAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 
IN THE COLLEGE UNION 


Frank Verrall 


A TYPICAL feature of American university life is the social and recrea- 
tional organization known as the Student Union. Derived from the debating 
and social clubs of the 19th century, the modern college union has become an 
official department of many universities and colleges, retaining little of its 
prototypes save the name. Today the Student Union is essentially a community 
center set aside for games, dancing, student entertainments, informal cultural 
exchange and, more recently, arts and crafts—the last named in shops op- 
erated for the casual use of the members of the university community. Under 
these circumstances evaluation of the arts and crafts program must take into 
account the larger recreational setting as well as the special educational setting 
in which it is being developed. 

It has been estimated that over half the adult population engages in 
“leisure time constructional activities’ and of these perhaps a fourth are in- 
terested in some form of arts and crafts.’ It seems likely that amateurs ac- 








* Nestrick, W. Virgil, Constructional Activities of Adult Males, p. 19. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1939. I feel justified in citing this limited study as the basis 
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count for a larger production of objects of use and beauty than all other 
groups outside of factory industry. 

A relatively small part of this amateur production takes its direction from 
the educational programs of museums and schools. A very large part, on the 
other hand, seeks its opportunities and leadership in the recreational programs 
of various civic and social agencies. Only exceptionally does the amateur enjoy 
the guidance of leaders who are trained in the perspectives of artistic develop- 
ment. 

To some extent this circumstance can be explained by the peculiarly 
insular role art teachers have arrogated to themselves. The amateur—all 10 
million of him—must first come and be educated in design! To a large ex- 
tent, however, lack of direction in amateur arts and crafts must be laid to 
the recreational setting itself and to the theories under which recreation is 
organized, 

We think of recreation as something belonging exclusively to leisure 
time. Leisure time we define as the time left over after work or, as an edu- 
cator trenchantly observed, “the time when people are not permitted to 
work,”’? We tend in any case to make a sharp distinction between recreation 
and work. “Work hard and play hard” might almost be the official slogan, 
expressing as it does the relationship at its purest. 

It is well to remember, however, it is a relationship to work that is the 
heart of the matter. Work time is not time borrowed from something more 
universal of which creative play is the characteristic quality. On the contrary, 
as the forms of work in modern society have shed the last of those intimate 
organic connections which in more primitive societies made work and play 
interspersable, it is leisure that has become the elusive and unsubstantial part 
of our total striving. 

We suppose play to be most perfect when it is as far from work and as 
unlike work as possible. Holding to this, it is not surprising that recreation 
planners find handcrafts especially attractive. The point is, the rewards are 
hard to come by under the terms set down, Recreational handcraft finds itself, 
at best, in the position of re-sorting people’s workaday activities in order to 
let one man play a little at another man’s work; at worst, it is in the position 
of trying to lead all kinds of people into activities which have only artificial 





for the estimate, in view of the fact that it was made in a typical suburb and that its 
findings are borne out by Lundberg and by the American Recreational Association in 
more extensive studies. 


* Watson, G. B., “Educator Looks at Work and Leisure’. Recreation 27:501-02, 
February 1934, 
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connections with the main stream of their common life. If modern leisure 
can no longer take pride in ‘the advantage of uselessness’’ of Veblen’s famous 
treatise, there is nevertheless a tendency in recreational agencies to seek an 
endless variety of activities which are inorganic in themselves but which can 
be fervently embraced as an escape from the cares of work and the curse 
of idleness. 

For leisure itself has become a virtue. We advise ourselves to make 
leisure, as an ought, even when it is not forced upon us. “I ought to get 
away from my work,” we say or, paraphrasing an old ad, ‘What is the 
matter with you anyway? Why don’t you get over to the craft shop and make 
a purse, a pot, a lamp or just anything ?”’ 

Our theory of the separation of work and play leads to a whole arsenal 
of extrinsic arguments for recreational handcrafts. Social integration, cultural 
advantage, morals, therapy, prophylaxis—if, stated thus, the apologia of rec- 
reational handcrafts becomes a little absurd, there is this to be noted: its 
various elements do in fact group themselves around problems which adhere 
to leisure because it is the nadir of work. 

By the same token, recreational handcrafts can have only a peripheral 
role in cultural progress. We would be foolish indeed to think of such 
activities as somehow typifying “the natural state’’"—a state broken in upon 
but uncompromised by short periods of indenture to devil work. Many art 
educators look forward, rather complacently I think, to a popular renaissance 
as the natural result of increasing leisure. What is more likely to take place 
is an intensification of job problems, vocational problems, problems of trans- 
portation and housing, and increasing absorption in the gadgets that make 
modern life possible. There is the real prospect of our leisure becoming as 
fragmented as our working organization, with specialization as complete in 
the mental and spiritual as in the mechanical paraphernalia of suburban liv- 
ing. In assaying the esthetic future, we would do well to take into account 
the tremendous ‘‘craft’’ supply business and the vast popular literature whose 
only aim can be described as ‘‘cheap and easy ways to make trivial things.” 
Spiritually as well as economically, there can be little doubt that much of 
the increase in amateur hand production represents a diminution of its impor- 
tance. 

Aside from the general recreational setting, college unions face several 
disadvantages of their own when they come to instituting arts and crafts 
projects. The theory underlying the student union—that it belongs to the 
students themselves—has been almost universally interpreted in such a way 
as to leave outside the recreation center the artistic life of the campus, namely, 
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the art gallery, the musical and cinematic course, and the dramatic and 
choreographic productions. The Wisconsin Union is an almost unique ex- 
ception.* Such projects as the Artcraft Workshop at the University of Minne- 
sota represents a rapprochement of the unions to the arts. Yet ever present is 
the prospect of the unions turning to a ping-pong and chopsticks level. 

Another disadvantage, so far as artistic expression is concerned, is the 
apparent need to justify the union program as educational while at the same 
time avoiding the disciplines which are the heart of academic progress. 

Our experience at the Artcraft Workshop, in surmounting these obstacles, 
has tended to modify considerably some of the assumptions on which they 
are based. For many students, college life can hardly be divided into periods 
of work and periods of play. For those who find their studies rewarding, the 
personal contacts, the reading and general academic intercourse contain too 
much that is recreational in the best sense for the distinction to be meaning- 
ful. On the other hand, much of the activity of the craft shop might be called 
work connected with the business of going to school or maintaining a cultural 
standard while going to school. For example, among the products at the craft 
shop are many phonograph cabinets and loud speaker baffles of a size and 
quality which would be beyond most students in the market. 

In broad terms, most of our participants are motivated by: a desire to 
possess a mercantile object by reproducing or adapting its forms; a desire to 
particularize the general quality of ideas of what is useful and beautiful; 
often a desire to support a group sense of taste by mutual exchange of ideas 
about the construction of beautiful or useful things. 

Finally, the Artcraft Workshop is in no sense a supplement to the cur- 
riculum. Students do often want instruction, but only incidentally to the 
accomplishment of their definite purposes. We have had little success with 
organized classes and demonstrations. I am of the opinion that a classroom 
relationship is out of place in college unions, not because it violates the con- 
cept of “an informal educational medium’’* but because it is not compatible 
with the recreational needs of the students. Certainly in an arts and crafts 
shop, where it is possible to have a continuing rhythm of the production as 
a whole and where there develops a rich fund of shop procedures, these should 
be allowed to replace all indirect methods. 

The direction our shop has taken has been determined and to a large 
extent controlled by (a) the equipment itself, consisting of basic hand teols 





‘Humphreys, Edith Ouzts, College Unions, p. 108, Ithaca, Association of College 
Unions, 1946. 


‘ Humphreys, 7bfd., p. 11. 
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and such time-honored special equipment as looms, power saws, anvil and 
potter's wheels; (b) the supplying of basic raw materials in un-prefabricated 
forms; (c) a staff of helpers which has developed with the shop, organizing 
the individual projects and participating in their accomplishment, with no 
thought of their being a ‘preparation’ for some extrinsic purpose. 

It might be said that the activity I have been describing is not recreation, 
that it belongs to a sort of borderline industry based on necessity. This is 
moot only insofar as we hold to an inflexible work-play separation in recrea- 
tional theory. There is a very large group of people who through necessity 
but also inclination find themselves in rebellion against the cultural fragmenta- 
tion that is spelled out in our narrow concept of leisure itself. These might be 
described as the 20th century followers of William Morris’ Handcraft Move- 
ment, Subjectively, they are reconciled to the machine. Objectively, they 
would rather make something they want than either go without or buy a 
piece of merchandise that does not come up to their desire. Often they would 
rather make it in any case. Union craft shops are a boon to the considerable 
number of people of this temper who are pursuing a university career. 

But in a deeper sense, union craft shops can discover a more universal 
and organic kind of recreation. In summarizing my discussion, it is my wish 
to suggest, at least in outline, some of the broader terms of this meaning: (1) 
The motivation of the amateur, as has been noted, is marked by the immediacy 
and concreteness of the aims. (2) In electing to make the thing desired, the 
amateur establishes a creative relationship between his need and the material 
culture. He participates in the larger technological cycle in which objects of 
use and beauty are produced; he participates in Nature’s cycles, through his 
exploitation of the properties of materials and the physical principles on which 
techniques are based ; he participates in a tradition. (3) At the same time, the 
amateur’s activity achieves a recreational function in that it sets itself apart 
from the usual relationships of modern production. There is a completeness 
and unity of the personality in a hand production; there is a freedom from 
the penalties and frustrations of ordinary workaday relationships; finally, the 
fulfillment of the immediate end permits the amateur to pass to new de- 
partures in daily life or in handcraft. He is recreated. 

Perhaps the just evaluation of the union craft shop is to be found in the 
fact that its participants return again and again. Herein, no doubt, is also to 
be found the challenge to art educators, artist-craftsmen and other potential 
advisors of college unions. 
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THE KAROLIK COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Charles Allan Baretski 


UITE recently the art world has witnessed a large-scale about-turn, a 

veritable mass confession on the part of those earlier and later critics who 
had brazenly—and mistakenly—stigmatized the early nineteenth-century 
American artist as ‘aesthetically weak, artistically sterile,” and, therefore, not 
deserving of their attention. 

Human nature being what it is, it is customarily an unpleasant matter 
for self-styled “experts” to acknowledge their recorded mistakes—more so 
when these lapses mark them as egregiously lacking judgment. Painfully em- 
barrassing as the admission of a confusion in values may be to the one prin- 
cipally concerned and to his sequela, the penitential interlude may witness 
some good. As in the eighteenth century, pretense, violent prejudice and dog- 
matism, no part of the good critic's armory and impediments to evaluation, 
commonly beat a retreat during a widespread Aufkiarung. 

One might easily write off the critics’ deceptively simple generalizations 
as truly deceptive; for their judgments are invalidated by the evidence that 
Maxim M. Karolik and his wife, the late Martha Codman Karolik, had 
assiduously assembled during the latter years of their marriage and which 
now is revealed, at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, under the title, “The 
M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings, 1815-1865.” 

The fact that the obtuse doctrinaires and art historians had slighted and 
misinterpreted this period is plainly underscored. That they belatedly climb 
aboard the very bandwagon of current popularity they had unsuccessfully 
attempted to wreck exposes a misalliance of ineptitude and opportunism. 
Invariably they outshout the true believers, the patient pioneers, in proclaim- 
ing the virtues of those very same artists whom they, in concert, had either 
previously condemned or ignored—crass indifference undoubtedly constituting 
the more flagrant offense. Against this weapon, an artist’s susceptible ego 
really has no defense. Like no ostensible bludgeon, official non-recognition 
implants a deadly canker. In time this infection usually claims its victim with 
his talents aborted, frustrated, or piteously misdirected. 

Commentators in the press uniformly pay tribute to the Karolik Col- 
lection for its spate of rediscoveries. Do their readers, however, realize the 
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magnitude of accomplishment represented by the surge of interest in those 
artists reclaimed? Or do they attribute the current wave of popularity to 
someone’s simple act of acquisition of the canvases and their subsequent 
public display en masse? Whenever these less, or more, important luminaries 
of the art world swing into public favor—after an unpredicted absence—we 
may safely infer one of, at least, three possibilities: 

1. The artists were not properly or fully “discovered” (and exploited) 
the first time. 

2. The behavior of the pendulum of public and private taste in art has 
less rationality than the sweep in feminine fashion au courant. 

3. Students of art history and collectors alike are guilty of a collective 
lapsus memoriae and, what is much worse, are hobbled by the same 
ideological lock step, perhaps more aptly designated by Edward A. 
Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly, as ‘‘chain-thinking.” 

To be sure, the wheels of delayed recognition are not self-propelled. 
Ordinarily their turning requires the services of someone with a forceful 
imagination, astute discernment, untrammeled independence of mind—and a 
large measure of rugged self-confidence. Least of all, would he be a namby- 
pamby aesthetician bred in the hothouse of dilettanteism. What forces must 
this paragon overcome ? Obviously, there are the choppy cross-currents of rival 
art blocs. Our champion will soon distinguish the conservatism of the cliques 
in power as well as the dissatisfaction of those who seek to depose them. At 
the same time, he must avoid the whirlpools of agitation, set into motion by 
the malcontents, the unhappy Irredentists of the art world, who recognize no 
authority, no frontier save that of their own, who would scrap all codes, con- 
stitutions and critiques in one spasm of anarchy. Accordingly, the venturer 
who seeks to redeem forgotten heroes on the public pedestal of adulation 
voyages in uncharted waters, more perilous than those conquered by 
Odysseus. Like all pioneers he knows no better beacon than the spirit within. 
For the waterways are studded with the wrecks of less capable mariners who 
sought to challenge and reverse the historian’s verdict—only to run aground 
the reef of disappointment, or drift aimlessly in the Sargasso Sea of doubt. 
Only a stubborn few sail on to disprove the verdict and cast it aside. Where 
many others have failed, Maxim M. Karolik has, in our opinion, nobly suc- 
ceeded. 

Determined to study music in America, Maxim M. Karolik, a Russian 
immigrant and former tenor of the Petrograd Grand Opera Company, has 
succeeded, on the other hand, in reintroducing America to much of its own 
neglected and forgotten art. Deliberately wishing to avoid fanfare in the pre- 
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lusive presentation of eighteenth-century American decorative art to Boston's 
Museum of Fine Arts, in 1941, and in his more recent bestowal of nineteenth- 
century American art, chiefly paintings, in 1948, (which was formally opened 
to public view, on October 3, 1951), Mr. Karolik has unintentionally set off 
a blaze of publicity on an artistic era and cultural area that have too long re- 
mained in the shadow. 

Contrary to the rule of the geometrical theorem, the collection is greater 
than the sum of its constituent parts. To be appreciated fully, the paintings 
must be viewed and considered as a whole. To do otherwise is to ignore 
their context and question a principle observed by the donors while they 
assembled the collection and Museum authorities prepared its catalogue.’ Not 
wanting the effect of totality of impression to be frittered away piecemeal, 
the donors had expressly prohibited the fragmentary showing or whole- 
sale illustrating of individual paintings until the entire collection was 
made available to the public. Astute showmanship, perhaps! But, at the same 
time, valid aesthetics. Was it not John Dewey himself who said, ‘‘No rules 
can be laid for the performance of so delicate an act as determination of the 
significant parts of a whole, and of their respective places and weights in the 
whole ?’? Therefore, we recommend the same approach. 

At first glance, we might say that in this collection there are no super- 
numeraries, no substitutes, no ‘‘also-rans.’’ Each painting stands on its own 
artistic merits. Secondly, the selections happily complement each other. Like 
good actors, they “play up’’ to each other's strength, tend, at the same time, 
to supply the spice of stylistic variety. Thirdly, inescapably we are reminded 
of the fact that this is truly a representative sampling of a nation’s great art— 
not confined to the output of the Eastern Seaboard, not devoted to the coterie 
of one school, and, of course, not the product of any one artist’s philosophy. 
Least of all, is it the parade of a collector's whimsey or ostentatious largess. 

A survey of the Karolik Collection also indicates that the definitive 
history of this period—notwithstanding the pretentious claims of any pub- 
lisher’s prospectus—yet remains to be written. A major undertaking, it will 
naturally embrace the disciplines of aesthetics, criticism, history, art, pedagogy, 
sociology, economics, and psychology. Undoubtedly, it will record the evolu- 
tion of the American painterly idiom in terms of its own cultural milieu. In 
this project the art critics and historians must be on guard to avoid what 





"M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings, 1815-1865. Boston: The 
Museum of Fine Arts, in association with the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951, 554 pp. See art historian John I. H. Baur’s brilliant foreword. 

* John Dewey, Art as Experience, New York, Minton, Balch, 1934, p. 310 
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Dewey terms the “confusion of values.” They must “not attempt to translate 
the distinctively esthetic into terms of some other kind of experience. The 
commonest form of this fallacy is to assume that the artist begins with ma- 
terial that has already a recognized status, moral, philosophic, historical, or 
whatever, and then render it more palatable by emotional seasoning and 
imaginative dressing. The work of art is treated as if it were a reéditing of 
values already current in other fields of experience.’’* 

The judgments alone will call for the exercise of criticism at its best. 
Exponents of beauty, exegetes immersed in the native tradition, will com- 
municate their insights. Thus will they help construct a larger canvas, project- 
ing a much-needed frame of reference. Because of its multi-faceted contribu- 
tions, this symposium of knowledge will amount to a monumental overview: 
each documented, noteworthy artist with his work will assume his rightful 
position in the passing cavalcade. 

Had this collection appeared earlier, we would now be harvesting the 
fruits of authenticated research and collateral studies, stemming from it. How- 
ever, it is not too late. Currently, an army of scholars, we venture to surmise, 
is responding to the challenge that the Karolik Collection represents. 

That a wide audience will ultimately benefit by the impetus thus given 
to investigation in American art history is no longer a forlorn hope. Recent 
developments in reproductive processes, coupled with extended coverage of art 
topics, problems, and personalities by mass-circulation, illustrated periodicals, 
have stimulated a great interest among the body politic in the fine arts in 
America. The modern equivalents of Maecenas—museums, universities, re- 
search foundations and the government of the United States—stand ready to 
underwrite the expense of the scholar. No longer will his findings be directed 
to the privileged haut monde; for a large and still growing public—a dis- 
criminating one, at that—is beginning to take its art, and its art history, 
seriously. 

Certainly, much of the early art history will be rewritten. This is con- 
spicuously evident in the case of conflicting interpretations, impossible chro- 
nologies, bald omissions and misplaced confidences. Take, for example, the 
slighting of George Caleb Bingham in the standard art histories. It appears 
that only the antiquarians of Missouri, in his time, were aware of his true 
value, for his name is hardly mentioned elsewhere. The reputation-makers in 
the populous East were blind to this rising star. This is doubly hard to be- 
lieve when we read C, B. Rollins’s recollections concerning the popularity of 





* Ibid., p. 317. 
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the Missouri artist, who was, incidentally, his friend. According to Albert W. 
Christ-Janer, Bingham’s biographer, Rollins does not exaggerate when he de- 
scribes the success of his friend thus: “not to have a Bingham portrait on the 
wall of the parlor was as rare as not to have a Bible on the centre table.’’* 

Successful as he was, Bingham, we recall, turned from portraiture to en- 
compass a greater panorama—a new breed of river giants, the partisan, 
fiercely-fought political campaigns, the stirrings of Mid-West pride. 

Despite the defection of Bingham and others, portraiture during the first 
half of the nineteenth century still reigned supreme. For the American artist, 
it often constituted his only source of income. Samuel F. B. Morse, for one, 
resented the fact that, because of a lack of market for landscapes, he could 
not paint his heroic extravaganzas. Then, having painted a gallery of almost 
600 portraits, he abandoned all art, claiming that his muse had finally 
“jilted him.” 

Perhaps, the full-around-the-circle career of Eastman Johnson illustrates 
the seemingly never-waning popularity of portraiture in America. Through 
the intercession of his father, Johnson, as a youth, was fortunate to have for 
his sitters many of the national celebrities of the time. After training abroad, 
he returned to America and achieved fame as a delineator of rustic life and 
New England's sugaring and fishing activities. By the ‘60's and ‘70's, his 
genre scenes were included among the most distinguished private collections 
in the country. In the '80’s, however, he discovered that full-length portraits 
would bring him $5,000 apiece. With a gusto belying his years, he returned 
to the subject of his youth—portraiture. Discarding the meticulous handling 
taught at Diisseldorf, he, at this late date, developed a more fluid brushstroke, 
favoring a Rembrandtesque treatment of light and shadow. Until his death 
in 1906, Johnson continued to exploit the demand for portraiture. 

On the other hand, many of Johnson’s colleagues, trained or untrained, 
never received a fair showing by those who judged their work. Then as now, 
not all practising artists were willing to render obeisance to the capricious 
“dictators of appraisals.” The sober words of Joseph Joubert, French moralist, 
written in 1820, four years before his death, may be applied to the plight 
of the American artist striving then to express himself in a disparaged 
medium before a tribune of hostile critics: “But what hope is there of our 
persuading men who know everything? We speak to armed critics rather 
than to friendly listeners.’ Call it platitudinous if you wish, but Ben Jonson's 





*C. B. Rollins, “Some Recollections of George Caleb Bingham,” The Missouri 
Historical Review, XX, July, 1926, p. 469. See also Albert W. Christ-Janer, George 
Caleb Bingham of Missouri, New York, Dodd, Mead, 1940, p. 29. 
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dictum, “Art hath an enemy called ignorance,” still stands. Only it might be 
enlarged to include the malevolence of the pseudo-intelligentsia—those pom- 
pous prophets of pinchbeck profundities and desperate defenders of passionate 
loyalties. 

Another foreign observer reminds us, inferentially at least, that the 
1830's were perhaps no less distinguished for their art activity than certain 
periods of the Renaissance with their frenetic outpouring of genius. As early 
as 1837, Mrs. Anna Jameson, that sharp-eyed English art critic after touring 
America, characterized all the bustling art activity of the New World in these 
words, “. . . The country seemed to swarm with painters.”® Even though only 
84 artists are represented in the Karolik collection, her characterization may 
now, of course, be viewed in its proper perspective. (We are tempted here to 
speculate. As an aside, we ask, “What other nineteenth-century American art- 
ists, to be reclaimed in the future through the instrumentality of Maxim M. 
Karolik and others similarly motivated, will parade upon tomorrow's pro- 
scenium ?”’) 

With the exception of a few paintings, the landscapes in the Karolik 
Collection—and for that matter, the genre scenes and still lifes, too—conjure 
a mood of tranquility, evoke a nostalgic revisitation to rusticity. Despite the 
traditional teaching of the doctrines of Heraclitus, it would seem that the 
creators of these landscapes with their familiar hills and homesteads, and 
generally unclouded horizons, believed in a permanence and immutability of 
their world. As portrayed in the midst of their social activities, the nineteenth- 
century America stalwart and his kinsfolk exhibit a hearty hedonism, far re- 
moved from today’s malaise and insecurity. 

Representationalism with stray offshoots of naturalism mirrored a simpler 
life. There was no need to ‘puzzle out’’ a composition, search for hidden 
meanings, decode a symbolism, the keys of which are often lost to the 
symbolist himself. Nor was there any attempt on the part of these artists to 
forgo an apprenticeship, to submit croguis as the finished oeuvre as so com- 
monly, and presumptuously, done today by many of our contemporary prac- 
titioners who lack Titian’s humility and will never, like him in the twilight 
of a fabulously prolific career, admit, ‘I am just beginning to learn my trade.” 

Study the landscapes represented in the collection. Decry the fondness for 
depiction of minutiae, the almost obsessive interest in nacreous and “palpable 
atmosphere,’’ the tobacco-brown tonalities of Thomas Doughty and others 
with their limited palette. Yet one must admit that these artists somehow in- 





* As quoted in the M. and M. Karolik Collection of American Paintings, 1815- 
1865, op. cit., p. xii. 
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vested their works with an emotion that fairly leaps out. Borrowing again the 
words of John Dewey, we may say, in this case, each ‘‘painting strikes us.’’® 

It is also true that the landscapes often serve as vehicles for implied 
moral allegory, which is so often the case in Thomas Cole's posed vistas. 
Sometimes, the landscapes are convenient backdrops for amusing anecdotes 
with a fair share of homely sentiment. William Sidney Mount, in his wheeled 
studio, thus immortalized the villagers of Stony Brook, sheltered on the North 
shore of Long Island. (Not till the second half of the nineteenth century 
do we find much demand, for figure painting. Yet, long before the tide of 
taste changed in favor of genre painting, Mount excelled in this category.) 

While some of the landscapists flaunt a bravura, a theatricalism not un- 
known to the space-filling panoramist, others, like Albert Bierstadt, Frederick 
E. Church, John F. Kensett and Worthington Whittredge, extol the grandeur 
of nature, undisturbed by man, and uncontaminated by the products of his 
industry. 

Though some of the paintings, in mood and temperament, are disparate 
as night and day, the majority of works depict the brighter aspects of exist- 
ence. In them, we have more allegro, less penseroso. To view them is to yield 
to their unhurried attractiveness. While responding to their quaintness, one is 
not unreceptive to a Proustian remembrance of things past, savoring, as it 
were, earlier felicities recalled by the faded handwriting in one’s memoirs. 
Who can resist, for instance, the tomfooleries of piscatorial adventure as re- 
corded by James Goodwyn Clonney? They seem almost farcical but are none- 
theless engaging. 

For the sportsman and naturalist, America was then an Elysium. William 
Tylee Ranney’s painting, ‘Duck Shooting on the Hoboken Marshes,” is more 
than an artistic tableau: it is an historical document. It recalls an earlier 
America when thunderous flights of canvasbacks darkened the sky. Similarly, 
Bierstadt's painting, ‘Moose Hunters’ Camp, Nova Scotia,” testifies to the 
former plenitude of American wild game. And Martin Johnson Heade’s 
studies of hummingbirds, Florida Magnolia and the Cherokee Rose bring to 
mind memories of a bird-loving aristocrat who took to the fields, coast and 
swamp country so that he may better sketch nature in all its moods. Of him it 
is said that hummingbirds drank sweetened water from his cupped hands. 

Elsewhere the Barbizon-like rendering of contentedly grazing cattle re- 
flects a bucolic serenity that seems to the mid-twentieth-century onlooker 
almost unworldly. In scene after scene, we find the same optimistic credo 





* Dewey, op. cit. p. 145. 
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that bounteously characterizes Mount’s untroubled genre paintings. 

No matter how the modern day subjectivist or expressionist may 
condemn these poetical paintings as idealized conceptions fathered by the 
disciples of the Romantic and Gothic Schools then in vogue in England, 
France and Germany, one cannot dismiss them as paintings lacking in tech- 
nical skill or draftsmanship. For some of the artists reveal a suavity of ap- 
proach, a technical dexterity that will, in many cases, bring envy to the con- 
temporary practitioner. This virtuosity, strangely modern in spirit, particu- 
larly characterizes Heade’s oeuvre. For sheer technical brilliance in his land- 
scapes and floral portraits, Heade easily merits the second look. Small wonder 
that 26 paintings from his brush dominate in numbers, at least, the Karoliks’ 
selection! 

So, too, does a certain modern feeling reveal itself in many works by 
the unknown artists and the uninhibited “primitivists.”” To view the seascape, 
“Meditation by the Sea,” painted by an anonymous artist circa 1850-1860, is 
to be aware of a surrealist detachment, one that clearly anticipates the pro- 
liferation of surrealism by decades! More than that. One senses, with the 
artist, a mournful heartbreak of loneliness. 

In the same manner, we take note of a rare sample of photographic 
realism, William Aiken Walker's exquisite trompe l'oeil, ‘Dollarfish and 
Sheepshead,”” which shows a fisherman's catch dangling against richly grained 
pine boards. We must remember that this trophy was painted in 1860—two 
decades before William Harnett arrived on the scene with his startling assort- 
ment of trickish skills. 

To lose one’s footing on the precarious pedestal of popularity and then 
to regain it almost half a century later is not too an uncommon occurrence in 
the history of art. Among those who experienced this temporary falling out of 
favor we find the names of Bierstadt, Bingham, Kensett and Heade. The 
last-named suffered an eclipse of four decades—from 1904 until 1944. 
Toward the end of World War II the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City unveiled, in its “Romantic Painting In America” Exhibition, his 
dramatic “Storm over Narragansett Bay,” painted in 1868. Between these two 
events lies an era of comparative neglect. Inasmuch as many of Heade’s paint- 
ings had mysteriously disappeared shortly after his death, scholars and col- 
lectors are currently seeking their location. 

Summing up, we acknowledge our good fortune in that so many distin- 
guished paintings have been preserved by Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Karolik and 
thus made available in their generous donation. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
but speculate as to the whereabouts of their companion pieces, lost, hidden or 
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otherwise misplaced. We are aware that, besides the less dramatically preda- 
tory acts of man and the ravages of time and weather, fire—that scourge of 
both libraries and opera houses—has always done damage to a nation’s cul- 
tural and art treasures. When Bierstadt’s studio in Irvington, N.Y., for ex- 
ample, went up in flames in 1882, so did a number of his priceless paintings. 
Consequently, the number of his works still remaining outside the control 
of institutions is relatively small. 

Regardless of the praiseworthy zeal of both antiquarian and collector, 
there is a limit in the United States, as in all countries, to the recovery of lost 
art resources. The rich veins soon “peter out.’ The almost inexhaustible 
springs eventually dry up. Rescued from attics and cellars, salvaged from 
storerooms and junkshops, appraised and documented, these recorded expres- 
sions of America’s yesterday fortunately now belong to all citizens for all 
time. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
BUSINESS MEETING 


College Art Association of America, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Saturday, January 31, 1953 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 A.M. A quorum was present. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The President asked Mr. Magill to read the Financial Report, which showed a 
fairly favorable situation. Mr. Magill reported that the funds of the Association are kept 
in three separate funds—the General Fund, the Art Bulletin Fund and the Reserve Fund. 

Income from the General Fund, which includes membership dues, revenue from 
members for book purchases, COLLEGE ART JOURNAL income, etc., amounted to 
$48,725.00. Expenditures covered $4,780.00 for printing and distribution of the CoL- 
LEGE ART JOURNAL, overhead, salaries, etc., making a total of $41,630.00, leaving an 
excess of revenue over expenditures amounting to $7,100.00. 

In the Art Bulletin Fund, $925.00 income was received from the Carnegie Trust 
Fund, $7,200.00* from contributing and sustaining institutions, which includes one 
personal contribution of $500.00 from the Treasurer, Mr. Eisner. (Mr. Magill mentioned 
here that Mr. Eisner has pledged another $500.00 for the CotteGe ART JOURNAL for 





* Carnegie Corporation, University of Chicago, Harvard University, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton University, New York University, Metropolitan Museum, 
Frick Collection, Kress Foundation, Yale University, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 
and Collection, Columbia University, University of Michigan, Indiana University, Cleve- 
land Museum, Wellesley College, Smith College, Morgan Library, Oberlin College, 
National Gallery of Art, Vassar College, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, University 
of Louisville, Wyomissing Foundation, Williams College. 
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1953.) Sale of back issues and miscellaneous income amounted to $2,685.00, making 
total receipts $10,810.00. Expenditures for this Fund were $8,035.00 for printing and 
paper, $3,850.00 for plates, $2,000.00 for editorial expenses and $385.00 for distribu- 
tion and miscellaneous expenses, making a total of $14,270.00, or $3,460.00 expendi- 
tures over revenue. 

Net profit for the year was $3,650.00. 

The total in the Reserve Fund amounts to $14,128.66, all of which is invested in 
securities. The income was $685.00 for the year. It was moved, seconded and voted 
that the recommendation of the Board of Directors that $2,000.00 be transferred from 
the General Fund to the Reserve Fund. 

The accounts receivable totalled $5,700.00 and the accounts payable $1,200.00. 

It was moved, seconded and voted to express to Mr. Eisner the appreciation of the 
membership for his generous donation of $500.00 during the past year and for his offer 
to make a similar donation in 1953 with a preference that this money be used for the 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. 

Mr. Faison reported a sharp reduction in the amount of the Art Bulletin sub- 
ventions received from three of the largest contributing institutions and urged that each 
member make it his business to solicit smaller amounts, $100 or more, from his own 
institution. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Magill reported on the Membership Program, which in 1952 drew a net 
increase of 53 members of the Association; the total figure now stands at 2,087. 


1954 MEETING 
Mr. Faison reported that the Board of Directors has decided to accept an invita- 
tion from Mr. David M. Robb of the University of Pennsylvania and from the City of 
Philadelphia to hold the 1954 Annual Meeting in that city. The dates will be January 
28, 29 and 30, 1954. 


ART BULLETIN AND COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 


Mr. Faison announced the resignation of Mr. Wolfgang Stechow from the Editor- 
ship of the Art Bulletin, and of Mr. Laurence Schmeckebier from that of the COLLEGE 
ART JOURNAL. In each case the membership gave a rising vote of thanks to the retiring 
editor. It was announced that the new editor of the Art Bulletin was to be Mr. Carson 
Webster, of Northwestern University, and that Mr. Henry Hope, of Indiana University, 
would become editor of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


The California Loyalty Oath was reported on in detail by Mr. Walter Horn, of 
the University of California at Berkeley. While the situation is immensely improved by 
the rescinding of the Regents’ loyalty oath requirement, and Mr. Horn sees “no reason 
to assume that the California Regents will not abide by the order of the State Supreme 
Court,” yet until it is absolutely certain that the Regents will proceed with fairness to 
everyone concerned in the initial protest, “it seems best that the College Art Association 
should not lift the ban voted in January 1951.” (It was voted in January 1952 that as 
soon as the Executive Committee is assured by the Association members who are at the 
University of California that the situation is completely cleared, it should act to “lift 
the ban,”” which in effect, urged members of the Association not to accept positions at 
the University.) Mr. Horn’s statement was an encouraging interim report to the mem- 
bership, but does not substantially change the position of the Executive Committee, 
which will wait to hear further from Mr. Horn before instructing the President of the 
Association to inform the Governor of the State of California, and the Board of Regents 
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that the vote of censure against the University, taken in January 1951, has been lifted. 

Mr. Faison announced the unanimous vote of the Board of Directors to approve 
and to put into effect two proposals originally made by Mr. Creighton Gilbert of the 
University of Louisville. 

1. It is proposed that at each annual meeting the College Art Association 
award a Citation to a distinguished column of art criticism appearing regularly in 
a mewspaper or periodical published in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada during the previous 12 month period. A special committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors consisting of three members of the Associa- 
tion. The Citation shall be awarded both to the writer of the column and to the 
newspaper or magazine carrying it. 

2. It is proposed that at each annual meeting the College Art Association 
award a Citation for a distinguished publication in art-historical scholarship 
appearing during the previous academic year by a resident of the United States, 
its possessions, or Canada. Preference shall be given to publications in the form 
of a book, but major publications in the form of articles or group studies shall 
not be excluded. A committee of three members shall be established by the Board 
of Directors to award this citation. The Editorial Board of the Art Bulletin shall 
serve as consultants to this Committee. At least one member of the Committee 
shall not be a Director of the Association. 

While the tellers distributed ballots for the election of Directors and Officers, 
Mrs. Alford reported on the annual meeting of the American Council of Learned 
Societies attended by Mr. Rensselaer Lee as a delegate from the College Art Associa- 
tion and by Mrs. Alford as its Secretary. A letter from Mr. Lee announced at the 
A.C.L.S. meeting he had been made a Director of the Council which will bring the 
C.A.A. into closer touch with the activities of that body, and through it, with the other 
constituent societies. 

Mr. Andrew Keck, of the American University in Washington, D.C., reported for 
a special committee of which he is chairman on the accrediting of schools and colleges 
by government agencies. Accrediting was at first done by segments of learning, so that 
one department might be accredited while the rest of an institution was not, or an 
institution while some of its departments were not. There are obvious dangers in this 
method. It has, however, been changed to institution-wide accrediting, which is done 
by a limited number of boards authorized either by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
or by the U.S. Committee on Education. There are now approving agencies for each 
state, for the most part the state Boards of Education, who accredit private and public 
educational institutions. This “‘accrediting’’ became important in connection with the 
Veterans’ Assistance Act. 

Mr. Keck concluded with a statement that it is not likely that any new accrediting 
agency in the arts, like the short lived Arts Council, will spring up. The President 
thanked Mr. Keck and his committee for the very considerable work they have done, 
and announced that the Committee on Accrediting, headed by Mr. Keck, will continue 
in force, making it its business to watch developments in this area that might concern 
members of the Association, 

Mr. Hitchcock proposed the following motion concerning “Homewood Villa” in 
Baltimore and requested that the President inform the Trustees of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity of this resolution: 

“Be it resolved that the Wyman Foundation has the full support of the 
College Art Association in its endeavor to arbitrate with representatives of Johns 
Hopkins University any points of difference respecting repair and use of Home- 
wood Villa.” 

The motion was duly seconded and unanimously voted. 
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Mr. Hope moved a vote of thanks to Roger Tilton for bringing to the Associa. 
tion’s meeting the very interesting group of films shown at noon and after the banquet 
on Friday. This was unanimously voted. 

Mr. Hope further recommended that the President appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and review such experimental work being done in the field of films and report to 
the membership. This was seconded and voted. 

Relations with Junior Colleges. Mr. Walter L. Nathan, of Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Mass., raised the question of the Association's relations with Junior 
Colleges, urging that closer relations would result in a growth in membership of the 
C.A.A., in an increase of professional openings for graduate students, and in better 
preparation of students who transfer from Junior Colleges to the art departments of 
Colleges and Universities. On motion made by Mr. Nathan and duly seconded it was 
voted that the President should appoint a committee to study the possibilities of better 
cooperation between the C.A.A. and the art departments of Junior Colleges, and to 
report its findings to the Board of Directors for appropriate action. 

Also on motion of Mr. Nathan, duly seconded, it was voted that the Executive 
Committee consider the advisability of adding a representative of a Junior College art 
department to the Board of Directors of the College Art Association. 

The President announced that a committee is about to be appointed to study the 
whole question of representation on the Board of Directors, particularly with respect to 
a larger representation of artist-teachers. Mr. Lamar Dodd, of the University of Georgia, 
is Chairman of this committee. 

The President asked for the membership’s approval of the acts of the Board of 
Directors during the year 1952. It was moved, seconded and voted. 

Report on Balloting. The tellers reported 348 proxies voting for the slate proposed 
by the Nominating Committee, 66 ballots cast for the slate and 9 in which the vote was 
split. The slate proposed by the Nominating Committee was therefore declared elected. 

Officers to serve for 1953: 

S. Lane Faison, Jr., President; John P. Coolidge, Vice-President; Mark 
Eisner, Treasurer; Roberta M. Alford, Secretary. 

Directors who will serve until 1957: 

Craig Hugh Smyth, New York University; Allen S. Weller, University 
of Illinois; Lamar Dodd, University of Georgia; Gibson Danes, University 
of California, Los Angeles; William S. A. Dale, National Gallery of 
Canada. 

Nominating Committee for 1954: 

Harry Bober, Harvard University, Chairman; James S$. Ackerman, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Leslie Cheek, Jr., Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts; Frederick Hartt, Washington University, St. Louis; John R. Martin, 
Princeton University. 

Finally, the President called for a vote of thanks to the retiring Directors and 
welcomed the new ones. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned at 11:00 A.M. 


ATTENDANCE FIGURES FOR THE 41ST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 
ArT ASSOCIATION, HELD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, JANUARY 29-31 


Total Registration .... . 367 
Colleges, Universities and Art Schools represented 144 
Museums and Galleries 24 
Foreign Institutions 5 
Professional Art Organizations 6 


Miscellaneous . bea eth 17 


Se ee ee ee 
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News Reports 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE—at 
Tempe is now the home of an extensive 
collection of American art given by an 
anonymous donor. The original gift of 
sixteen paintings in oil by American 
artists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries presented in October, 
1950, has been expanded in 1951 and 
1952 to include the works of artists of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries as well as the work of con- 
temporary artists. The collection now 
comprises seventy-eight paintings in oil, 
water color, gouache and tempera; seven- 
teen works of American, French and 
German sculptors; thirty-seven prints of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
by leading print-makers of America and 
Europe. Latest acquisitions, received in 
January, are: Cranberry Pickers (oil) by 
Eastman Johnson, about 1870; Migra- 
tion (oil) by William Gropper; and 
Abstraction (wood) by Phillips Sander- 
son. A comprehensive catalog on this 
collection is in preparation and should 
be available by the fall of 1953... . 
During the spring semester, a seminar 
on the comparative study of the arts in 
American cu!ture is being offered in the 
extension division. The seminar, which 
considers dance, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and literature, has been organized 
by Miss Paula Kloster, head of the de- 
partment of art and curator of the col- 
lection. 


ARKANSAS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


—art department is presenting a series of 
TV programs over KOTV, Tulsa, Okla. 
The first of these programs consisted of 
an interview with visiting artists, David 
Smith and Edward Millman. David 
Durst, chairman of the department, was 
moderator at this and the second pro- 
gram, a discussion of the work of Ed- 
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ward Millman entitled ‘The Artist's 
Point of View.” On March 21, Professor 
Edgar A. Albin of the art department 
interviewed David Smith on his work. 
Mr. A. L. Freundlich will present a TV 
program entitled “Art and Education” 
on May 16, with some of his students. 
The series will end on May 30 with a 
discussion, “The Arts in General Edu- 
cation.”” The art department is offering 
a series of lectures and panels consisting 
of discussion and demonstrations by the 
visiting artists and a panel discussion 
with advanced students. A two-man ex- 
hibition has been installed in the gallery 
for the month of March with works of 
the visiting artists. . . . The establish- 
ment of a Junior Art Center under the 
supervision of August L. Freundlich has 
been one of the recent steps in enlarging 
art activities in the University com- 
munity. 


CALIFORNIA 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS—during the spring term has 
been conducting a film workshop offer- 
ing practical and creative experience in 
producing 16 mm of professional qual- 
ity for motion picture and TV films. The 
first group assignment was production 
of a TV short for commercial use by the 
San Francisco YMCA. The program has 
been directed by Robert Katz. THE 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE is or- 
ganizing an exhibition of drawings and 
cartoons lampooning art, artists, mu- 
seums and collectors; anything post- 
Daumier will be of great interest. Either 
the cherished examples themselves, or 
references to their date of publication 
will be appreciated. Material may be 
sent to Director John Palmer Leeper at 
the Pasadena Art Institute, Pasadena. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY—On February 5, Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Gordon of the University of 
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California, lectured at the Detroit Art 
Institute on “The Development of Writ- 
ing on Stone among the Romans,” trac- 
ing eight centuries of Roman lettering 
on which most contemporary western 
script and type are based. The program 
was sponsored by the Detroit Society of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—The second national exhibi- 
tion of prints is being held April 2 to 
May 3 by U.S.C. and the Printmakers 
of Southern California, Inc. The work 
is on exhibit in the new “upstairs gal- 
lery” of the SC fine arts department on 
the campus. The jury was composed of 
five Los Angeles experts: Paul Land- 
acre, Orrel P. Reed and June Wayne, 
artists; Marvin Ross, chief curator of 
art, Los Angeles County Museum; and 
Jakob Zeitlin, print collector and dealer. 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR—The art 
show this year will be strictly an invi- 
tational affair with show pieces coming 
from California artists, designers, and 
craftsmen without the usual competi- 
tions. Grant Duggins, exhibit supervisor, 
emphasized that there will be no com- 
petitive entries. Artists and sculptors are 
asked to submit their work for judging 
in 1954, when the traditional competi- 
tive art show will again be held. 


CONNECTICUT 


YALE UNIVERSITY—Recent exhi- 
bition at the Art gallery was “Design in 
Industry,” sponsored by the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Boston, and ten 
major U. S. manufacturers, to illustrate 
the application of design to every day 
objects. Theodore S. Jones, associate 
director of the Institute and director of 
its department of design in industry, de- 
livered a lecture in connection with the 
opening. . . . The first “Art on Film” 
festival to be shown in New Haven was 
presented by the gallery on March 5. 
Five short films, each chosen to illus- 
trate the possibilities of the film as an 
art form as well as a vehicle to show 
art objects, comprised the program. In- 
cluded were Geometry Lesson, Charm 


of Life, Images Medievales, The Loon’s 
Necklace, and Be Gone Dull Care. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA—Workshops on the art 
programs of Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools are to be held from 
June 12 to 23. A guest speaker on the 
program will be Viktor Lowenfeld, pro- 
fessor of art education at Pennsylvania 
State College. THE GEORGE WASH. 
INGTON UNIVERSITY—A seldom- 
displayed collection of prints and paint- 
ings from Mount Vernon, some dating 
back to the Revolution, were exhibited 
in the library in February. The collec. 
tion of 57 items was lent by the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association. . . . The 
March art exhibition featured English 
water colors of the XVIII and XIX 
centuries, from private collections. The 
paintings were hung on the first and 
second floors of the library from March 
4 to 31. CONGRESSMAN CHARLES 
R. HOWELL, 4th District, N.J., intro- 
duced, January 3, 1953, a bill to 
establish a National War Memorial Arts 
Commission and to build in the nation’s 
capitol a national theater and opera 
house devoted to the fine arts. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
sponsored its sixth annual art seminar, 
“Symposium on Rubens and the Flemish 
Tradition,” March 29 through April 2, 
at the John and Mable Ringling Mu- 
seum of Art at Sarasota, Florida, three 
hundred miles south of Tallahassee. 
Speakers were: Harry Bober, Harvard; 
Charles Cunningham, Director of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum; Jan-Albert Goris, 
Commissioner of Information for Bel- 
gium; Horst W. Janson, N. Y. U.; and 
Wolfgang Stechow of Oberlin College. 
Movies, a harpsichord and voice recital, 
a play in the commedia dell’arte tradi- 
tion, and gallery tours of the collection 
of Rubens’ paintings were all part of the 
intensive program of study. UNIVER- 
SITY OF FLORIDA—After a year's 
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leave of absence, Barbara Warren Eber- 
sole has returned to the department of 
art where she is now instructing in his- 
tory of art. Her studies under a Full- 
bright grant took her to India for a 
period of nine months. She was en- 
rolled in graduate work at the University 
of Calcutta, studying Indian art and 
archeology. While in India, Mrs. Eber- 
sole traveled some 10,000 miles visiting 
most of the important archeological sites 
of that country, and at the same time 
she lectured to lay and professional 
groups interested in Indo-American 
topics. Mr. Ebersole accompanied his 
wife to India and engaged in graduate 
research there, taking many photo- 
graphs, some of which were on exhibi- 
tion at the art gallery last fall. This ex- 
hibition is now on a one year national 
tour... . . Hollis Holbrook has rejoined 
the art faculty after a year’s leave of 
absence which he spent in Mexico paint- 
ing, lecturing and studying. Mr. Hol- 
brook painted two frescoes at the re- 
quest of the state government of Micho- 
acan. These frescoes were written up in 
the magazine Design in June 1952. Dur- 
ing his stay in Mexico, Mr. Holbrook 
had a one man exhibition in the Museo 
Michoacana in Morelia. . . . Carl Holty 
is visiting professor of art at F.S.U. this 
year. He recently had a one man show 
at the Student Service Center. At the 
opening of the show, Mr. Holty gave a 
lecture on ‘Art and the Humanities.” 
... A Southern Art Directors Associa- 
tion has been organized for the purpose 
of combining efforts in securing good 
exhibitions for the southern region. A 
number of excellent circuit exhibitions 
have been arranged, in which the cost of 
transportation to the museums, has been 


reduced considerably. . . . Stuart Purser 
is president of the Southeastern Arts As- 
sociation for 1953-54. . . . The art de- 


partment is presenting three television 
shows this year as a part of the univer- 
sity's “Knowledge in Action” series. . . . 
The first annual high school art exhibi- 
tion and conference was held on the 
University of Florida campus, March 


13-14. This program was conducted by 
the general extension division of Florida 
and the department of art of the univer- 
sity. It brought students and teachers 
from all over the state together for two 
days of exhibits, informal talks, demon- 
strations and tours. . . . Dr. Nihar- 
Ranjan Ray was guest lecturer for three 
days in December. Dr. Ray is on a 
year’s leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, India, where he is head 
of the art history department. . . . Plans 
are being made to offer a work shop in 
secondary art education this summer. A 
similar program last summer was very 
well received. 


HAWAII 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII—Mural 
painting will be the featured activity for 
the 1953 summer session under the 
direction of Professor Jean Charlot. He 
will offer a new lecture course in the 
history of mural painting, as well as a 
studio course in fresco technique and 
mural composition, Advanced students 
may execute frescoes in university build- 
ings under Professor Charlot’s direction. 
. . . Professor E, Gustav Ecke’s contribu- 
tion to the controversy regarding the 
Hui Hsien figurines will appear in 
Artibus Asiae, vol. 15, no. 4. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated with twenty-one 
photographs, and includes corroborative 
material on matters of ceramic technique 
by Claude F. Horan, associate professor 
of art (ceramics), and on chemical 
analysis by Professor Leonora N. Bilger, 
chairman of the department of chemistry. 
A second article by Professor Ecke is 
scheduled for publication in the May 
issue of Etudes Asiatiques. Though a 
substantial article, it is titled Stray Notes 
on Chinese Painting, and is concerned 
largely with problems of Wen-jen art. 
Professor Ecke and Tseng Yu-Ho (Mrs. 
Gustav Ecke) will spend the summer 
studying the major collections of Chinese 
art on the U. S. mainland, filling in 
background for a forthcoming book. 
Their study is made possible through 
a grant of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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.. . Significant additions have been made 
during the past year to the facilities for 
ceramics and weaving, in which field 
advanced study is now available under 
Hester H. Robinson, associate professor 
of art. Emphasis in advanced work is 
upon development of native raw ma- 
terials and on design for specific con- 
temporary use in the Hawaiian hand 
craft movement. . . . Bernard Leach, Dr. 
Soyetsu Yanagi, and Shoji Hamada 
ended their American tour with a week- 
long series of lectures, demonstrations 
and workshop seminars in Honolulu un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the univer- 
sity, the Honolulu Academy of Arts, and 
the Hawaiian Hand Craft Project of the 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce. In 
addition to the pottery seminar-workshop 
which they had been conducting in key 
centers across the country, the program 
included a variety of activities ranging 
from discussion seminars on the over- 
all production and distribution prob- 
lems of a hand craft industry today, 
to a public lecture by Dr. Yanagi on 
A Re-valuation of the Japanese Tea 
Ceremony. The latter was given at the 
Academy of Arts in connection with a 
featured exhibition of its unique collec- 
tion of Japanese folk art. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY—A series of eight free lec- 
tures on art education is being spon- 
sored during the spring term by the In- 
stitute of Design. . . . An exhibition of 
chairs by Ilmari Tapiovaara, prominent 
Finnish designer, was shown during Feb- 
ruary and March. Tapiovaara is a visit- 
ing instructor at the Institute of Design 
during the current school year... .A 
junior workshop was introduced at the 
Institute of Design this semester for 
high school juniors and seniors who like 
to work creatively in art and design. 
The workshop meets from 9:00 A.M. till 
fioon each Saturday through June 6. 
Work done in the junior workshop will 
be considered for the award of a Moho- 
ly-Nagy scholarship at the Institute. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
—Cecil Strawn, graduate art student 
who will receive his master of fine arts 
degree in June, will join the art depart- 
ment of the Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg, Wash., for the 
summer session. Strawn has studied pot- 
tery design for the past two years under 
Carleton Ball, of the SIU staff. He has 
taken several first prizes with his pottery 
pieces. UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS— 
Emphasis of the six weeks 1953 Univer- 
sity of Illinois Festival of Contemporary 
Arts, held February 27-April 12, was 
centered in the creative artist and the 
creative process as much as in the work 
of art itself. New in the art section of 
the Festival was the Illini Union Stu- 
dent Activities annual undergraduate 
competitive painting exhibition. Paint- 
ings accepted in this competition were 
shown in the Pine Lounge, and a pur- 
chase prize was awarded, the winning 
painting being added to the Illini 
Union's art collection. Although mo- 
tion pictures have been presented in 
each of the five previous festivals, this 
year marked a new departure with the 
award of certificates of merit to the ex- 
perimental films accepted for showing, 
and the bringing to the campus of the 
artist-producer of the best film among 
those selected. For Illinois teachers and 
supervisors in art and music the Fes- 
tival program this year offered a special 
attraction in a one-day conference, 
March 28, which featured demonstra- 
tions of techniques for the teachers in 
both areas. Principal speaker was Dr. 
James L. Mursell, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, 
authority in art and music education. For 
the first time works of sculpture were 
included in the annual exhibition of con- 
temporary American art. Nineteen pieces 
of sculpture and 120 paintings from 
artists throughout the country were 
shown in the architecture building. The 
art faculty voted on the paintings to 
receive the $7500 in purchase prizes. 
The jury of selection for the exhibition 
consisted of C. V. Donovan, J. D. Ho 
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gan, and A. S. Weller. A handsomely 
illustrated catalog was published. The 
art department again presented four Sun- 
day lectures on contemporary American 
painting. These were by Gordon Wash- 
burn, director of fine arts at Carnegie 
Institute, March 8; Max Shoen, visit- 
ing professor of psychology, March 15; 
Provost Griffith, March 22; and Samuel 
Adler, painter, March 29. In the area 
of crafts, Jack Lenor Larsen, New York 
textile designer and weaver, presented a 
demonstration-lecture on weaving 
March 20. On March 27, Carleton Ball 
of Southern Illinois University lectured 
on ceramics. The final event in the crafts 
series was a lecture on April 10, by 
Robert von Neumann, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, who 
discussed contemporary jewelry. In archi- 
tecture two exhibits of photographs, 
drawings and models were shown. These 
were the 1952 American Institute of 
Architects national honor awards, and 
“Take Chicago,” a “four-point plan for 
the rebuilding of Chicago.” City plan- 
ning was represented in the exhibits by 
photographs of two new towns, Park 
Forest, Ill., and Kahului on the Ha- 
waiian island of Maui. One of the new 
features of this year's Festival was a 
television program and demonstration on 
contemporary art, March 13... . <A 42 
page paperbound report on the meetings 
of the Midwestern College Art Confer- 
ence, held Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1, 
1952, has been received from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. For information, ad- 
dress Allen S. Weller, head of the de- 
partment of art. Chicago campus—Mr. 
John Walley, Chicago artist, teacher and 
designer, has joined the fine arts and 
architecture staff of the University of 
Illinois undergraduate division in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Walley was formerly with The 
Institute of Design, where he was head 
of the industrial design department. . . . 
Professor Kenneth Schopen, in charge of 
art in the department in Chicago, has 
now taken over the duties of the late 
C. J. Bulliet on the Chicago Daily News. 
Professor Schopen has been writing cri- 


ticism for the News since January 9 of 
this year. 


INDIANA 


JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL— 
Max Kahn of Chicago, well-known 
printmaker, will be guest instructor for 
one month this spring at the John Her- 
ron Art School. He will conduct a class 
in color lithography for advanced stu- 
dents in the school. . . . Louis Bosa 
held a one-day seminar for senior paint- 
ing students at the school on February 
9th. Included in the program was an 
illustrated lecture on the subject of his 
own work. . . . Misch Kohn, graduate 
of the school now working on a Gug- 
genheim fellowship award, was featured 
in the November issue of Print, a maga- 
zine devoted to the graphic arts. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—More 
than 50 amateur rural artists had paint- 
ings in the rural art exhibition at Kan- 
sas State College as a part of the annual 
Farm and Home Week program on the 
campus. Paintings were accepted only 
from amateurs who live on rural mail 
routes or in towns of fewer than 2,000 
population. Added to the Farm and 
Home Week program for the first time 
this year, the project is intended to en- 
courage creative art. A group of the 
works was later selected for inclusion 
in a circulating show. 


KENTUCKY 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY— 
During the month of March, a retro- 
spective exhibition of 78 works by UI- 
fert Wilke was shown in the Fine Arts 
Gallery. Mr. Wilke, who recently re- 
turned from a 6 months’ stay in Italy, 
is assistant professor in art in the Allen 
R. Hite Art Institute of the University 
of Louisville. Of special educational in- 
terest, this exhibition included items 
from Wilke’s own private collection 
which have been in some way influen- 
tial in his development as an artist. 
Among these items were Alaskan totem 
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poles, an African chieftain’s cane, Sierra 
Leone masks, Sierra Leone wood sculp- 
ture, paintings by Lionel Feininger, etc. 
The opening day attendance broke ail 
records for the last 2 years, and close 
to $1000 worth of paintings were sold 
that afternoon. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jurors Milton Avery of New York City, 
Montague Charman of Syracuse, and 
Richard Lahey of Washington, D. C., 
selected 105 works for showing in the 
1953 “Baltimore National Water Color 
Exhibition.” Co-sponsored by the Balti- 
more Museum and the Baltimore Water 
Color Club, the show opened at the 
museum on February 3, continuing 
through March 8. PEALE MUSEUM— 
An exhibition, “Architecture of Balti- 
more,” was held March 1 through April 
12. A book by the same name by Dr. 
Richard Howland of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Dr. Eleanor Spencer of 
Goucher College has been published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY — Fred- 
erick S. Wight is giving a university 
extension course at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. The spring semester 
deals with American painters presently 
at work, and concentrates on painters 
who have been associated with New 
England. On occasion, the painters them- 
selves are guest lecturers. Karl Zerbe ad- 
dressed the group on January 27. THE 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY 
ART—MacKinley Helm, has written a 
biography of the great Mexican painter, 
J. C. Orozco, to be published jointly by 
the Institute and Harcourt Brace & 
Company. Helm, biographer, critic, and 
collector of Mexican art, knew Orozco 
personally. His book will deal broadly 
with Orozco’s total achievement. Sixty 
to seventy plates will cover all the major 
murals. . . . The Institute's 19th design 
directors’ meeting was held at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, on January 21. The 


program included discussions of and 
visits to Pratt's industrial design depart. 
ment and design research laboratory, led 
by Professor Alexander J. Kostellow and 
John S. Griswold. Theodore S. Jones, 
associate director of the Institute was 
chairman of the meeting. MOUNT 
HOLYOKE—Henry Rox, noted sculp- 
tor and associate professor of art at 
Mount Holyoke College, has recently 
sold two pieces of his sculpture in terra 
cotta. A sculpture entitled Repose, which 
received the National Sculpture Society 
prize for 1950, was purchased by the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. Dream, 
purchased by the Los Angeles County 
Museum, was one of three pieces of his 
sculpture on exhibition at the Los An- 
geles County Fair show, ‘The Story of 
Clay,” in September. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Honors in the Fleischman International 
Carpet Design Competition are equally 
divided between artists of the U. S. and 
foreign countries. First prize of $1000 
and second prize of $350 went to Leo 
Wollner of Vienna, Austria; third prize 
to George R. Duncan, Jr. of Oakland, 
Calif.; and fourth to Ed Traynor of 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Of the ten de- 
signs winning honorable mention and 
awards of $50 each, five are by Ameri- 
cans and five by European artists. Woll- 
ner also placed here. Ninety-one designs 
were selected for exhibition. One third 
of these were by foreign artists. There 
were 1200 designs submitted. . . . Re- 
cent acquisitions include a bronze statue 
of Abraham Lincoln by the American 
sculptor Saint-Gaudens given by Mrs. 
Walter O. Briggs; a painting of Judith 
and Holofernes by Artemisia Gentileschi, 
gift of Mr. Leslie H. Green; and four 
paintings by contemporary American and 
British artists selected from the “Third 
Annual Friends of Modern Art Exhibi- 
tion” for purchase with Friends’ mem- 
bership funds. The four paintings are 
Blue Grapes, 1952, by Hans Moller; 
Still-Life Horizontal, 1950, by Ben 
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Nicholson; The Dome, 1952, by Randall 
Morgan; and Today and Yesterday, 
1951, by Hazel Janicki. 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Duluth—Dr. Albert G. Hess, assistant 
professor of music, is establishing an 
archive of musical iconography. This 
archive will collect reproductions of 
works of art with musical subjects which 
will be at the disposal of scholars who 
wish to use them in order to investigate 
problems of an iconographical or mu- 
sicological nature. In its first state, the 
archive will be concerned with Italian 
Renaissance paintings only. A catalogue 
of such paintings in American collec- 
tions is under work. Dr. Hess would 
like to be informed about any such 
works which are in private collections 
or other out-of-the-way places. Any 
Italian picture painted between approxi- 
mately 1300 and 1600 showing musical 
matter is of interest regardless whether 
the painting is artistically or historically 
valuable, and whether the musical de- 
tail is shown clearly. Minneapolis—Mal- 
colm Myers, printmaker and teacher of 
print processes had his Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship extended for a year, 1953-54, 
for further art work and study in 
Fraace. A one man show of his painting 
and prints was held at the University 
Gallery, January 23-February 22... . 
Lorenz Eitner, professor of art history, 
is studying in Belgium under a Full- 
bright Scholarship for 1952-53. His re- 
search deals with the little known school 
of painting developed by Jacque Louis 
David while in exile in Belgium during 
the first half of the 19th century. . . . Al- 
len Downs and Jerome Liebling of the 
photography department completed a 
sound film, Art and Seeing, dealing with 
sources of design. Their project was 
made possible by a grant from the grad- 
uate school of the University of Min- 
nesota. . . . Robert Collins was presi- 
dent of the local chapter of Artists’ 
Equity during the year 1951-52, and he 
is now on the board of national direc- 


tors. Mr. Collins received two commis- 
sions from the Ford Motor Company 
for paintings of mid-west communities. 
. . . Cameron Booth is this year’s presi- 
dent of the twin cities chapter of Ar- 
tists’ Equity and Bernard Arnest is vice- 
president. Both of the above men and 
Walter Quirt had exhibitions of their 
paintings in New York this year. . . 
Ivan Majdrakoff, assistant to the direc- 
tor of the University Gallery, and his 
wife, Julia Pearl, received awards in 
the Hallmark Christmas competition this 
year, as well as additional awards at the 
fine arts exhibitions of the Minnesota 
State Fair and a painting exhibition at 
the Walker Art Center. . . . Among the 
graduate students participating in the 
M.F.A. program, John Beauchamp sold a 
painting to the Whitney Museum, New 
York; Paul Granlund had a one man 
exhibition of his sculpture last fall, and 
won an award at the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Art, local artists’ competition. 
Bruce Schobaken and other students of 
printmaking had a showing of their 
work at the Harriet Hanley Gallery in 
Minneapolis during November. . . . A 
symphony art project inspired by Antal 
Dorati and the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Association of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, was shown during February 
and March in the University Gallery. 
Over 400 works were chosen from sev- 
eral thousand submitted by pupils of 
twin-cities schools. Selection was on the 
basis of variety and not necessarily ex- 
ecution. The works were inspired by 
concerts of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and recordings played in the 
class rooms. 


MISSOURI 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY— 
An exhibition of color prints on Renais- 
sance Painting in Italy was held in De- 
cember. WILLIAM ROCKHILL NEL- 
SON GALLERY—Announced recently 
are the following important acquisitions: 
St. John the Baptist by Caravaggio; Por- 
trait of a Trinitarian Monk by E| Greco; 
and Portrait of a Man by Van Dyck. 
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These three new acquisitions have given 
a great impetus to the permanent collec- 
tion of paintings. 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S EDU- 
CATIONAL COUNCIL AND THE 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM—A national 
exhibition of the work of American 
craftsmen has been initiated by the above 
organizations. It will be known as “De- 
signer-Craftsmen, U.S.A.—1953" and 
will open at the Brooklyn Museum on 
October 15, 1953, and run through De- 
cember 30. Preliminary regional jurying 
and, in some cases, advanced regional 
exhibitions, will be held at 10 sponsor- 
ing museums during the spring and 
summer. There will be awards totaling 
approximately $5,600. An unusually high 
entry fee of $10.00 will be charged for 
all work accepted for the national ex- 
hibition. Further particulars and the 
rules governing the exhibition, as well 
as entry blanks, may be had by writing 
any of the sponsoring museums or the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil, Inc., 32 East 52nd St., New York 
22, N. Y. THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS—Award of 
the 1953 Brunner Scholarship to Pro- 
fessor Paul Zucker, of the Cooper 
Union, has been announced. Professor 
Zucker will receive a grant of $2,400 
for the advancement of his projected 
book, The Square: Its Significance in 
City Planning. One of the fundamental 
problems of city planning is the develop- 
ment of the square. It is the aim of 
Professor Zucker’s work to study exist- 
ing squares, both naturally evolved, and 
planned, so that the experiences and 
achievements of earlier centuries may 
contribute to current city planning. 
Brunner Scholarships are awarded an- 
nually by the New York Chapter of the 
A.LA. for advanced study in some spe- 
cialized field of architectural investiga- 
tion to further the development of archi- 
tecture in the U. S. The subject of study 
may be chosen by the candidate. AR- 
TISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION—The 


leading Equity project for the current 
year will be an art center program. The 
first step taken by the National Board 
has been to commission the writing of a 
handbook on organization and adminis- 
tration of a community art center. Hans 
van Weeren-Grieck, who has directed 
art centers in various parts of the coun- 
try, is at work on the manuscript. He 
plans a book that will make it possible 
for any artist to create for himself a 
remunerative source of part-time em- 
ployment in his own immediate environ. 
ment, outlining all steps necessary to ob- 
tain community support, quarters, equip- 
ment, program, staffing and prospects for 
expansion. The guide will also provide 
technical information for an existing 
organization or center wishing to add or 
develop an art program. A conference on 
art centers was planned for mid-April. 
As a guide for the national conference, 
a preliminary mid-west conference on art 
centers was held in St. Louis at the 
time of the annual National Delegates’ 
Meeting. . . . The second conference of 
Equity’s west coast chapters, February 7 
and 8 in Los Angeles, was the chief ob- 
jective of the ‘cross continent trip made 
by national president, Henry Billings. 
Two important matters taken up with 
each chapter were the international cul- 
tural developments sponsored by 
UNESCO in which Billings took a part 
in Europe last summer, and the scope 
and meaning of Equity’s plans for the 
art center movement. . . . A full time 
executive director has been appointed for 
the New York chapter's many activities. 
He is Dr. Robert L. Cantor, formerly 
professor of art and department head 
at West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy. . . . For some time Equity has con- 
sidered publishing a comprehensive 
guide to exhibitions throughout the 
country, with detailed information, so 
that an artist might know how desir- 
able any given show would be in rela- 
tion to his own interests. An experi- 
mental questionnaire was sent out to 
about 150 institutions, and a number of 
interesting replies have been received. 
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It is now planned to publish an annual 
directory each summer, with supple- 
mentary bulletins throughout the year 
containing information not always avail- 
able months in advance. . . . The N. Y. 
chapter, in concert with the Sculptors 
Guild and the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, protested several aspects of the 
management of the American section of 
the contest for a memorial to the “Un- 
known Political Prisoner.” The chapter 
objected to the fact that only the eleven 
winners were shown, and also that the 
jury included neither a sculptor nor an 
architect. ART STUDENTS LEAGUE— 
The National Jastitute of Arts and Let- 
ters has elected to membership Louis 
Bouche, painter, and William Zorach, 
sculptor, instructors at the League... . 
New York born Robert Henry Angeloch, 
1951 winner of the Edward G. Mc- 
Dowell Traveling Scholarship—awarded 
every year to a deserving, talented, un- 
married student for travel and study in 
Europe—had a one man exhibition Jan- 
uary 5-23, in the A.S.L. gallery, of 
paintings and drawings covering the 
past year. The Scholarship made it pos- 
sible for Angeloch to make a motor- 
cycle tour of Siena, Rezzo, Perugia, 
Assisi, the Isle of Elba, the Austrian 
Tyrol and a stay in Paris and London. 
Along the way he painted and drew. 
The results are seen in this exhibition. 
. .. The Joe and Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion has presented the building fund 
with an outright gift of $1,000. Now in 
its fifth year, the Foundation has made 
many other donations. The Art Center 
of the University of Syracuse, the Lowe 
Gallery at the University of Miami are 
two of its better known activities. . . . 
For the first time in twenty years, six 
members of the fine arts profession have 
been elected Honorary Members of the 
Art Students League. They are: Stewart 
Klonis, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, William C. 
McNulty, Henry Schnakenberg, Mahonri 
Young, William Zorach. The title 
“Honorary” is not easily earned. There 
have been only 64 Honorary Members 
elected in the 77 year history of the 


League. FOREIGN VISITOR—Austrian 
artist, Ernst Huber, is visiting in the 
U. S. He will paint scenes of New York 
City and landscapes of the midwest and 
south. This is Professor Huber’s first 
trip to America. He has twice won the 
Austrian State prize for Arts and Sci- 
ences, and his paintings have been ac- 
quired by many museums. FRENCH 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK is of- 
fering two series of lectures in the art 
field this spring: “La Peinture Abstraite”’ 
by Theodore Brenson, April 20, 27, and 
May 4; and “Valery et les Arts Plas- 
tiques” by Alyette Girard Sotiroff, April 
29 and May 13. All lectures are given 
in French. THE JEWISH THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA—An 
exhibit of the works of Camille Pissarro, 
noted French Jewish artist was on view 
during February at the Jewish Museum of 
the seminary. Shown during March were 
water colors by painter and sculptor, 
Chaim Gross, executed during his visit 
to Israel two years ago. . . . On Wednes- 
day, March 25, a symposium on “The 
Work of the Jewish Museum” was held. 
Speakers and subjects were as follows: 
Dr. Harry M. Friedman on “The View- 
point of the Collector’; Dr. Guido 
Schoenberger, on “Problems of Re- 
search’; Dr. Stephen S. Kayser on 
“Problems of Presentation."” MUSEUM 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—A 
group of 30 oil paintings by Susan 
Ricker Knox, of immigrant types at EI- 
lis Island, has been on special display 
during March and April. The studies 
were made between January and May 
1921. Controversy over the new Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration act, which 
became law last December, has revived 
interest in the pictures, currently ex- 
hibited under the supervision of John 
Walden Myer, director of the museum. 
. . . The four prize-winning paintings 
from the Village Art Center's “Scenes 
of New York—Old and New” exhibi- 
tion were on special display February 
25 through March 11. Winners were 
Paul England, Elia Braca, William 
Lehrer, and Barbara Barry. MUSEUM 
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OF MODERN ART—The annual meet- 
ing of the Committee on Art Education 
was held March 19-22. . . . The Board 
of Trustees has decided to make the 
most important works of art in the mu- 
seum’s possession the nucleus for a per- 
manent collection of the great master- 
pieces of modern art. The creation of a 
permanent core within the collection 
constitutes a radically important depar- 
ture from the museum's past policy. It 
is stressed that this permanent nucleus 
will be composed only of masterworks. 
Periodic reconsideration of the major 
part of its collection will remain an in- 
tegral part of museum procedure. . . . 
Eleven American sculptors were awarded 
prizes on January 27 for their maquettes 
on the theme “The Unknown Political 
Prisoner” for the American section of 
the international sculpture competition, 
sponsored by the London Institute of 
Contemporary Arts. Winners were: Cal- 
vin Albert, Alexander Calder, Rhys Ca- 
parn, Wharton Esherick, Herbert Ferber, 
Naum Gabo, J. Wallace Kelly, Gabriel 
Kohn, Richard Lippold, Keith Monroe, 
and Theodore Roszak. Selected by a na- 
tional jury from 199 sculpture models 
submitted, the winning works were ex- 
hibited January 28 to February 8, prior 
to being shipped to London for final 
judging by an international jury on 
March 7. In making its choices, the 
U. S. jury examined photographs of past 
executed work and gave such work 
weight in the final choice. . . . On exhi- 
bition—160 paintings from the museum 
collection, recently reinstalled in the 
now expanded second floor galleries; 
sculpture from the collection on view in 
a third floor gallery. From April 29- 
September 7, more than 90 sculptures by 
American and European artists will be 
on exhibit on the first floor and in the 
new garden which opens with this show. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, INSTI- 
TUTE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Karl Leh- 
mann, professor of fine arts, announced 
important discoveries made during 
NYU's annual summer archaeological 
expedition to the Greek Island of 


Samothrace. His staff continued excava. 
tions that have uncovered a major part 
of the mystery sanctuary of the “Great 
Gods” and explored a structure which 
dated from the fourth century B.C. . , , 
Paul Coremans, Doc. en Scien., is spe- 
cial visiting lecturer at the Institute dur- 
ing the spring semester. Professor at 
Ghent University and director of the 
Central Laboratory of the Belgian Mu- 
seums, Dr. Coremans is teaching a 
course entitled “The van Eyck Altar. 
piece of the Mystic Lamb in the Labora- 
tory."" Dr. Coremans is in the U.S. as 
a special advanced fellow of the Bel- 
gian-American Educational Foundation, 


NEW YORK STATE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY—The An- 
drew D. White house, official residence 
of Cornell's first president and two of 
his successors, will become a museum 
to house the university's collections of 
fine arts and historical objects. One wing 
will be remodelled into a dormitory for 
women graduate students. The general 
plan sets aside the first and second floors 
of the main house for the museum. The 
conversion will permit the university to 
bring together valuable collections now 
scattered over the campus. Much of the 
expense of alteration will be met from 
a fund contributed for that purpose by 
Ernest I. White of Syracuse, a nephew 
of President White. . . . Three Cornell 
students, Patricia Dean, Ethel Denton, 
and Thomas Armstrong, are making a 
9 x 12 foot fresco as an assignment in 
one of their art classes. The trio are 
members of an art class, conducted by 
Professor James Mahoney, which is 
tracing the history of painting by actual- 
ly using the various media. From fres- 
coes they will progress to egg tempera, 
hot wax, and oils. HOFSTRA COL- 
LEGE—Recent acquisitions; a painting 
of the Duke of Sutherland as a Boy by 
John Constable, gift of Halsted Billings 
Vander Poel of Washington, D.C.; and 
a portrait of physicist Alesandro Volta, 
as a youth at the side of his tutor by 
Martin Knoeller, gift of Egon von 
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Mauchenheim of Garden City. . . . The 
fourth annual Long Island artists ex- 
hibition was held March 16-27. As a 
prelude to the show, the works of Mor- 
ton Grossman, Tania Pollack, and Doris 
Pelletier, winners in last year’s exhibi- 
tion, were on view March 2-13. Open 
to any artist residing in Nassau or Suf- 
folk counties, the exhibition is limited 
to works in oil, water color and graphics. 
Judges were Max Weber, Malcolm Pres- 
ton, John F. Hopkins, and William D. 
Hull, the latter three, members of the 
Hofstra faculty. MUNSON-WILLIAMS- 
PROCTOR INSTITUTE—On view 
March 1 through 22, a collection of 
European prints dating from the 15th 
to the 20th century, a recent gift from 
Edward W. Root. Numbering 167 items, 
the collection includes woodcuts, en- 
gravings, etchings, lithographs and color 
stencils. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY— 
The March exhibition at the Joe and 
Emily Lowe Art Center featured paint- 
ings from the ‘‘Sixtieth Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition” of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


OHIO 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE—The 
Akron Art Institute and the Cleveland 
Round Table of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews sponsored 
a theme exhibition, “The Human Equa- 
tion,” this spring. The exhibition, open 
to all artists residing in the state of 
Ohio, is being shown at the Institute, 
March 25 through May 3, and there- 
after in other cities in the state. Two 
thousand dollars has been allocated for 
the purchase of works of art from those 
selected for exhibition. The Cleveland 
Round Table initiated the project to 
direct creative talent to the crucial “hu- 
man relations” problem of our time. The 
jury of selection was composed of: 
Samuel Rosenberg, painter and member 
of the faculty of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and William M. Milliken, 
director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. The committee on purchases: J. D. 
Nobel, area director of the Cleveland 
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Round Table, and George D. Culler, 
director of the Akron Art Institute. 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART— 
William McVey, former Head of the 
Department of Sculpture at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art and winner of many 
national awards, has been appointed 
Head of the Department of Sculpture 
beginning September, 1953. Visiting 
artists for the 1953 Summer Session in- 
clude Hans Alexander Mueller of Co- 
lumbia University to teach Graphics and 
Composition, Arthur Pulos of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to teach Silversmith- 
ing, Joseph Jankowski of the University 
of Alabama to teach Enameling and 
Anton Refregier to teach advanced Paint- 
ing. Richard Anuszkiewicz, graduate stu- 
dent in painting, was awarded the $1500 
Pulitzer Scholarship for advanced work 
in painting. The annual collaborative 
competition sponsored by the American 
Institute of Architects, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the Society of 
Industrial Designers for the purpose of 
developing new ideas and techniques for 
contemporary lighting, resulted in the 
award of first prize to James Kozel 
(Western Reserve University) and 
Ernest Schwartz (Cleveland Institute of 
Art). A second collaborative involving 
University and Art Institute students, 
sponsored by the Alumni of the American 
Academy in Rome, resulted in the award 
of both First and Second Prizes in the 
national competition. Members of the 
group winning the First Prize were 
Richard Abell and Thano Johnson of the 
Art Institute and Vladimir Macek and 
Joseph Russell of the University School 
of Architecture. A donation of $18,500 
was made this spring by the Ford Motor 
Company to the Art Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Design for scholar- 
ships, equipment and prize awards in 
this important field. Announcement was 
made recently that plans for a new Art 
Institute building located on East Boule- 
vard across from the Cleveland Museum 
of Art are under way. The Museum's 
famous May Show of work by Cleveland 
artists opened on May Sth with a record 
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6,300 attendance. 1,364 works of art 
chosen from a total of 4,242 entries 
submitted by 756 artists are on display 
in the main galleries of the Museum. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE—An #Intermu- 
seum Conservation Association has been 
set up at Oberlin as a cooperative proj- 
ect for the care and maintenance of 
works of art in the collections of the 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo, the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, The Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum, Oberlin, the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, the 
Toledo Museum of Art, and the Daven- 
port Municipal Art Gallery of Daven- 
port, Iowa. The Association is a non- 
profit organization. The laboratory was 
set up at Oberlin because of its central 
location and excellent facilities. Oberlin 
will provide space and basic equipment, 
the other members will pay an annual 
subscription fee. Edward W. Forbes, 
Director Emeritus of the Fogg Museum, 
is making an indefinite loan to the 
laboratory of his personal library of 
some two hundred art-technical books. 
In addition Mr. Forbes has given the 
laboratory a complete set of specimens 
from his pigment collection. Mr. Rich- 
ard D. Buck has been appointed con- 
servator and director of the laboratory. 
Mr. Buck was formerly chief conservator 
of the department of conservation at the 
Fogg Museum, Harvard. . . . Paintings 
lent by twenty college and university 
museums in the east and midwest were 
on exhibition at the Allen Art Museum 
through February 15. The exhibition was 
held in connection with the 41st na- 
tional conference of the C.A.A. TO- 
LEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Otto Witt- 
mann, Jr., assistant director of the mu- 
seum since 1946, has been appointed 
associate director by the executive com- 
mittee of the museum. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—has an- 
nounced the gift to its permanent collec- 
tion of The Toilet of Venus by Simon 
Vouet, court painter to Louis XIII. This 
17th century French painting was pre- 


sented by Mrs. Horace Binney Hare of 
Radnor, Pennsylvania, niece of Mary 
Cassatt who purchased the canvas about 
1901. The work may currently be seen 
hanging in the galleries of the perma- 
nent collection. THE EASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, KUTZTOWN — 
Three association sub-regional district 
conventions were held May 1 and 2, 
District I, meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
considered the theme ‘Directions in Art 
Education.” Dr. Manuel Barkan, Ohio 
State University, addressed the conven- 
tion during the Friday afternoon general 
session. The District II convention was 
held in conjunction with the New York 
State Art Teachers Association Conven- 
tion, in Albany, N.Y. The theme of the 
convention was “‘Art—the Common De. 
nominator.” Worchester, Mass., was host 
city for the District III convention. Mr. 
Ashley Montague of Princeton gave an 
address at the banquet. THE PHILA. 
DELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART—E. M. 
Benson has been appointed dean of the 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, one 
of the oldest and largest industrial art 
schools in the U.S. Mr. Benson, who 
for 17 years has been chief of the divi- 
sion of education at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, with which the school 
is affiliated, will succeed Dean Edward 
L. Warwick, who is retiring after 21 
years in that capacity. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN—will continue to devote one 
of its four large art building galleries 
to a series of changing shows exhibiting 
its new collection of primitive art from 
Africa, the northwest American In- 
dians, and the Pacific islands, This valu- 
able collection, on permanent loan to 
the department of art, is unique in the 
southwest. . . A recent show that 
stirred interest in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area was the art collector's exhibition. 
This exhibition was selected from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sam Cantey 
III of Fort Worth. Mrs. Nedra Jenkins, 
art critic of the Fort Worth Star Tele- 
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gram and Mr. Kenneth B. Loomis, direc- 
tor of the T.S.C.W. art department, se- 
lected the pieces. 


VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE—Sculpture and paintings by 
two members of the faculty of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute were on exhibit in 
the art gallery, February 1 through Feb- 
ruary 14. The exhibit included 15 paint- 
ings by John Laurent, instructor of 
painting and drawing, and sculpture 
by Dean Carter, instructor of paint- 
ing, drawing, and sculpture. SWEET 
BRIAR COLLEGE—Art of the me- 
diaeval, renaissance and modern periods 
was featured at the second arts sym- 
posium at Sweet Briar at the end of 
February. The program included ad- 
dresses by Agnes Mongan, curator of 
drawings at the Fogg Museum, and 
James R. Johnson, instructor in fine arts 
at Columbia University; a series of 
five art films; and two art exhibitions 
Miss Mongan spoke on “Leonardo da 
Vinci,” Mr. Johnson on “The Stained 
Glass of Chartres Cathedral.” THE 
VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
held a major exhibition of the work of 
Francisco Goya, January 16-March 1. 
The exhibition opened with a lecture 
by Lane Faison. As a feature of the in- 
stallation, visitors saw a new film on the 
artist merely by pushing the button of 
an automatic projector in one of the 
display galleries. The 20 minute sound 
film was produced by Luciano Emmer 
and Lauro Venturi for Pictura, Inc. A 
fine element of this film is its musical 
background, composed by Isaac Albenis, 
and played on the guitar by Andres 
Segovia. VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE—During the academic year 
1952-53, the architectural speakers com- 
mittee has brought five visiting authori- 
ties on architecture and allied arts to 
the campus. Speaking to students and in- 
terested visitors were Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Carl Koch, Serge Chermayeff, 
George Nelson and  Buckminister 
Fuller. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
—The Henry Gallery and the Seattle 
alumnez of Scripps College cooperated 
in sponsoring a group exhibition by 
Millard Sheets and other faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students of the art 
department of Scripps College during 
January. . . . Major February exhibition 
was “Totem Forms,” showing northwest 
coast Indian art and Indian objects and 
their influence on northwest painting to- 
day as illustrated in works by Graves, 
Corley, Applebaum and others. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY-EURO- 
PEAN TOUR—Professor Miller will 
conduct a study-tour to selected urban 
areas in Europe, June 15-August 16. 
Major interests will be in urban plan- 
ning, housing and architecture. For ad- 
ditional information address Professor 
J. Marshall Miller, 504 Avery, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
HIRAM COLLEGE, HIRAM, OHIO- 
EUROPEAN TOUR—The Hiram Col- 
lege art department will conduct an art 
history and sketching tour in Europe 
under the direction of Mrs. Mayo John- 
son, from July 7-September 3. The cost 
of this tour will be $987. For further 
information, write Study Abroad, Inc., 
250 West 57 St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY-ART IN 
ITALY—Professor Myrwyn Eaton of 
the department of fine arts will conduct 
a special project in Italy this summer 
combining travel and art study. The trip, 
July 7-September 9, offers three weeks 
of directed sightseeing in the major art 
centers of Italy, followed by three weeks 
of painting in Positano. Information 
can be obtained from Professor Myrwyn 
Eaton, Department of Fine Arts, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York; or from Irma S. Jonas, 
Guild of Student Travel, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 36, N.Y. THE POSI- 
TANO ART SCHOOL—ITALY an- 
nounces a summer session, June, July 
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and August, 1953. Randall Morgan, 
American painter, will conduct a paint- 
ing studio in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Italy, adjacent to Naples 
and the Isle of Capri. The minimum 
registration is for a three week period. 
The weekly rate ($55.00) includes ac- 
commodations and meals at the Savoia 
Hotel, overlooking the Mediterranean, 
free access to the art studio and criticism 
from the director. Myrwyn Eaton, fac- 
ulty member of the department of fine 
arts, New York University, will join 
the staff for three weeks, August 6 to 
27. Information regarding the school can 
be obtained from Randall Morgan, direc- 
tor, 430 West 57 St., New York; Neomi 
Brooks, 91 Via Sistina, Rome, Italy; and 
Michel Angel, 21 Avenue Hoche, Paris, 
France. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY- 
MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP—The 
seventh annual summer session of the 
workshop at Taxco, July 10-August 14, 
is to be conducted as an extension pro- 
gram of University College, Syracuse U. 
Courses in painting, Spanish, and sil- 
vercraft are given by faculty members of 
the university in association with Mexi- 
can instructors. Professor Frank Kent 
will act as director, and Mexican ar- 
tists Rufino Tamayo, Carlos Mérida, and 
Juan O’Gorman will participate as visit- 
ing lecturers. Both graduate and under- 
graduate credits are available. For in- 
formation and registration, write Pro- 
fessor Frank Kent, director, Mexican Art 
Workshop, University College, 601 E. 
Genesee St., Syracuse 2, New York; or 
Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, Field Representative, 
Mexican Art Workshop, 238 East 23 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRAZIL, SAO PAULO MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART—The Second Bi- 
ennial of the museum, an international 
exhibition of the plastic arts, will open 
in November 1953, and will remain on 
view until February 1954, in order to 
form part of the cultural activities com- 
memorating the fourth centenary of Sio 
Paulo. A large section of the show is in- 
vited but artists of any nationality, resi- 


dent or not in Brazil, who agree to 
abide by the rules and regulations, may 
submit work to the selection committee. 
No more than five works may be sub- 
mitted and each work must be accom- 
panied by one entry form. Two copies of 
the same entry form, together with the 
identification of the artist, must be sent 
to the Secretariat of the II Biennial not 
later than May 1, 1953. All correspond- 
ence, as well as entries, should be ad- 
dressed to: II Bienal do Museu de Arte 
Moderna, Rua 7 de Abril, 230, Sio 
Paulo, Brasil. BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUM. 
BIA—tThe fine arts calendar of events 
for the spring session, 1953, included a 
January visit by architect Richard Neutra, 
who delivered the Bostock Lecture. His 
title was “Architects and the Com- 
munity.” .. . On view at the art gallery 
from April 7-24, were prints by Antonio 
Frasconi, Uruguayan print maker. . . 

The Visual Arts Club, an undergraduate 
organization holding classes in drawing, 
painting and sculpture every Thursday 
in the art work shop, is open to all 
interested students. GERMANY, 
DARMSTADT—In gratitude to Prince 
Ludwig and Princess Margaret of Hesse 
for having made the painting of the 
Darmstadt Madonna by Hans Holbein 
the Younger available as a loan to the 
Basel Art Museum, the Canton of Basel- 
City will provide a four weeks’ vacation 
for twenty Darmstadt children at the 
Sprecherhaus Children’s Home in Davos 
in June, 1953. After the collapse of 
German resistance, the Darmstadt Ma- 
donna was found in what is now the 
Eastern Zone of Germany and was te 
turned to Darmstadt by the American 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 
officers. The painting has since been 
loaned to the Art Museum of Basel, 
where it is exhibited in a special room 
with the drawings which Holbein pre- 
pared for the painting. Prince Ludwig 
and Princess Margaret intend to leave 
the painting on loan in Switzerland until 
it can be made accessible to the public 
at a suitable place in Darmstadt. The 

(Continued on page 309) 
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Letters to the Editor 


COZENS 


To refer to Alexander Cozens, as Mr. 
Herrick does in his article on Fonthill 
in the last issue of the COLLEGE ART 
JOURNAL, as a “fairly capable artist,’ is 
to compound one of the most gro- 
tesquely misleading descriptions of an 
eccentric genius that it has ever been my 
astonishment to read. Obviously Mr. 
Herrick has yet to encounter the most 
original landscape drawings in English 
art. Meantime I refer him to Mr. A. P. 
Oppé’s excellent book on Alexander and 
Jobn Robert Cozens, published last year. 

Genius manqué, perhaps, Mr. Herrick 
—"blotmaster-general to the town,” if 
you will—but not, I beg of you (save 
in irony), “fairly capable artist’! 

Davip LOSHAK 
Michigan State College 


REFREGIER MURALS 
May 23rd, 1952 
Mr. W. E. Reynolds 


Commissioner of Public Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Reynolds: 

It has been brought to the attention 
ot the College Art Association that 
several groups and individuals have de- 
manded that the murals by Anton 
Refregier in the Rincon Annex Post 
Office, San Francisco, be destroyed. The 
Northern California Chapter of Artists 
Equity Association, Gordon Woods, 
President, following a statement in 
Arthur Caylor’s column in the San 
Francisco News on November 5th, 1951, 
has reported that these murals are to be 
destroyed. 

The alleged reasons for the destruc- 
tion of these murals are that the subject 
matter of some of them has been found 
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offensive by certain groups. We do not 
know what the detailed charges of these 
groups are. We do know that the murals 
were approved by the appropriate au- 
thorities in Washington, D.C. and that 
the artist carried out all the changes sug- 
gested by these authorities. 

It is essential to remember that the 
murals were executed during the last 
world war and were approved by the 
government authorities in Washington, 
after certain requested changes were 
made by the artist. The pro-Chinese 
sentiments of one section of the murals 
and indication of the then existing war- 
time alliance with Russia of another 
section reflected realities of the time. 
That they do not reflect attitudes now 
current is beside the point. An artist 
cannot be expected to foresee changes 
in the alignments of world powers 
Clearly, if paintings depicting historical 
facts are to be destroyed whenever alli- 
ances or sentiments change, a great many 
historical paintings would have to be 
consigned to the flames. 

History has taught us, as art historians, 
that in those cases in the past in which 
murals and other works of art have been 
destroyed, the destroyers in the judgment 
of history have suffered the accusation 
of being called “vandals’—hence the 
term “vandalism.” 

We, the Directors of the College Art 
Association, duly elected by its 2,100 
members from the colleges, universities, 
art schools and museums of America, 
would vigorously protest the destruction 
of these murals even if they had not been 
nationally acclaimed as among the finest 
works of their kind painted in recent 
years in the United States. Their de- 
struction would represent an act of van- 
dalism abhorent to all those interested 
in the cultural and artistic reputation of 
this country. We, therefore, respectfully 
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request your strongest support for the 
preservation of these paintings. 
Very sincerely yours, 
S. LANE FAISON, JR., President 
College Art Association 


REPLY 
May 29th, 1952 
Dear Mr. Faison: 


This will refer to your letter of May 
23rd, 1952, regarding the Refregier 
murals in the Rincon Annex Post Office 
in San Francisco, California. 

For some time past there has been 
considerable local agitation for the re- 
moval of these murals. There has also 
been considerable support for their re- 
tention. To date, no decision on this 
controversial matter has been made. 

Insofar as this office is concerned, I 
can assure you that whatever decision is 
made regarding these murals will only 
be made after the most careful con- 
sideration of all aspects of the case and 
with the advice of persons competent to 
pass judgment on such matters. 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. REYNOLDs 
Commissioner of Public Buildings 


NOW CONGRESS 
April 24, 1953 
To the Editor: 


This is a personal letter. Walter Heil, 
Director of the DeYoung Memorial Mu- 
seum, and Thomas Howe, Director of 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, agree with me and our Trustees 
in this appeal, to help in preventing the 
destruction of a work of art. 

It concerns the egg tempera murals by 
Anton Refregier in the Rincon Annex 
Post Office here. The Society of Western 
Artists, formerly the Society for Sanity in 
Art, favorable only to representational 
styles, has twice before stirred up un- 
successful attacks on them. The present 
and most dangerous effort is a joint reso- 
lution in Congress to remove them. It has 
been referred to a subcommittee which 


holds the public hearing for attacks on 
them May 1, followed by the hearing for 
their defense, May 4. 

We three art museum people here 
think they are among the best murals of 
the 30’s-40’s. We do not believe the al- 
leged politics of the artist who did them 
are pertinent to the discussion. We can 
find no subversive symbolism. None of 
the four dailies has attacked them. We 
believe the historical episodes to be justi- 
fied as dramatic moments of California 
history, of a kind to move an artist. | 
personally, as a second generation Cali- 
fornian, and citizen of San Francisco, can 
see nothing in them derogatory to the 
State nor unpatriotic. There is also to be 
considered the right of the artist to have 
his work judged by time and not by 
prejudice. 

Beyond the local implications is, of 
course, the principle: Shall works of art 
installed, after full revision and approval 
by competent authorities, be destroyed 
whenever a group of artists, or patriots, 
of propagandists, or any sort of people 
whatsoever, who find style and content 
not to their taste, criticize them, and get 
a Congressman to listen to their com- 
plaints. 

If the defense fails here, no work of 
art in a Federal building is safe. A Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, headed by 
Dondero, who has been attacking art, 
artists and art museum people since 1946, 
does not inspire confidence. As we have 
an art work of quality, under attack for 
obvious reasons and on frivolous grounds, 
and an enlightened local group to defend 
it, it seems we had better make our fight 
here—and on principle. As museum 
people, you are likely to recognize the 
principle and to be concerned about it, 
just as you are about conservation of 
art, science and historic materials. If the 
battle can be wor this time, it may save 
many of us a lot of trouble later. What 
we are going through here now is waste- 
ful of time and energy. 

These are things to do to help us: 
1. Send a Statement, similar to the Citi- 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Book Reviews 


Hugh Morrison, Early American Archi- 
tecture from the First Colonial Settle- 
ments to the National Period, xiv + 
619 pp., 485 ill, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1952. $12.50. 

At a time when our architectural herit- 
age is being restudied with fresh scholarly 
attention, when there is concurrently a 
growing sense of challenge and responsi- 
bility on the part of our academic in- 
stitutions to offer integrated programs 
of American Studies which cut across 
departmental lines, it is immensely grati- 
fying on both counts to have available 
Hugh Morrison’s volume on American 
architecture. Dealing with the 17th, 18th 
and early 19th centuries, he has given us 
a book of high importance which for the 
first time provides us with a history of 
architecture in this country which, for 
the periods concerned, covers our entire 
geographical area in a scholarly and 
highly dependable way. With commend- 
able thoroughness he analyzes the origin, 
and growth of the colonial styles by divi- 
sions in the eastern states from New 
England to Florida, the Spanish South- 
west, the Mississippi Valley and Alta 
California. He proceeds in turn to the 
Georgian period, first providing us with 
a pertinent discussion of the European 
components which entered into the estab- 
lishing of Georgian practice in this 
country. Differentiating between stages 
of development within the broad style, 
he thoughtfully explores the regional 
characteristics in our principal centers of 
architectural influence up to Neoclassi- 
cism and the age of Revivals. Separate 
building types are discussed, plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations are analyzed, build- 
ing materials and methods are explored. 
He shows us the bibliographic sources 
available to our designers and explains 
the logical deviations made in interpret- 
ing them in actual practice. Old drawings 
are reproduced, historical documents, con- 
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temporary letters, and travelers’ comments 
are included in a way that richly vitalizes 
his treatment. Restoration drawings of 
buildings long destroyed or seriously 
altered, lend an added dimension and 
value to his discussions. 

With sound judgment he makes use of 
the findings of eminent contemporary 
scholars in the field such as Fiske Kim- 
ball, Thomas Waterman, J. F. Kelly, H. 
D. Eberlein, T. J. Wertenbaker, Carl 
Bridenbaugh and Talbot Hamlin. 

Opposed theories are presented and 
evaluations offered forthrightly or tenta- 
tively as the situation justifies. With 
commendable honesty he reveals the 
workings of his mind and stimulates the 
reader to use his own critical judgment. 

The whole work shows the results of 
sustained and orderly thinking being 
directed toward the assemblage of an 
encyclopedic mass of information which 
is codified and brought to a concisely or- 
dered pattern in which the large design 
is always apparent. The author has what 
amounts to a passion for the transmitting 
of knowledge, but the book seaches rather 
than preaches, carrying the reader will- 
ingly along with him, aided by the nearly 
500 informative and often difficult to find 
photographs, used to illustrate the 580 
pages of meaty text. 

The author makes generous use of 
footnotes with occasional definitions, 
fuller explanations, clarifying comments 
and diagrams for the aid of the non- 
specialist, so that his meaning becomes 
clear and there is an accumulative growth 
of understanding unmarred by the need 
for constant reference to a score of 
handbooks. But the volume is doubtless 
of greatest value to the initiated scholar 
in that it concisely draws together the 
most advanced research of leading 
specialists in the architecture of separate 
buildings, the regions and periods dis- 
cussed. Voluminous reference notes are 
appended at the back of the book and 
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a brief analytical bibliography is incor- 
porated with each chapter. 
Aside from interpreting and evaluating 
a whole roster of the key buildings of the 
periods discussed, Professor Morrison 
goes into the problem of debated attribu- 
tions to specific architects and the dating 
of separate parts of the construction by 
means of internal evidence, documentary 
or stylistic sources. The question as to 
whether the portico at famed Whitehall 
in Maryland is a part of the original 
building is settled and the dating of the 
early part of Philipse Manor Hall at 
Yonkers is satisfactorily deduced. The 
knotty problem of the Foster-Hutchinson 
House in Boston; whether it is, by a 
half century, the first Georgian building 
in America; and the likelihood of its 
having been designed by no less a master 
than Inigo Jones are provocatively ex- 
plored. These are but a few of the 
significant issues raised throughout the 
book. Professor Morrison's answers, 
whether direct or qualified, will challenge 
the scholar’s closest attention and lead 
to absorbing and continued reexamina- 
tion. 
It is extremely gratifying to encounter 
a book so long needed and find it meets 
that need in so commendable a way. 
James GROTE VAN DERPOOL 
Columbia University 


Elizabeth McCausland. Marsden Hart- 
ley, xi + 80 p., 43 ill., Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1952. 
$2.00. 


Elizabeth McCausland is a scrupulous 
scholar and she writes extremely well. 
Her small monograph on Marsden 
Hartley, the first in a series of volumes 
on contemporary American artists pro- 
jected by the University of Minnesota, 
is a model of clarity and sensitive analy- 
sis. 

Her subject is a difficult one, present- 
ing many special problems. Hartley was 
dead before she undertook her research, 
Alternately reticent and voluble, he left 
few records on certain periods and epi- 
sodes in his life. There are inevitable 


lacunae, particularly in his first thirty 
years, but Miss McCausland has done a 
superb job of documenting his mature 
career, often month by month. Her chro- 
nology and bibliography are admirable, 

A more significant problem, which she 
has faced with great honesty, is the 
extraordinary unevenness in quality of 
Hartley's work. This is putting it mildly, 
Between a handful of beautiful early 
pictures and the truly great work of his 
last years in Maine there is a vast stretch 
of experiment, self-doubt and tortured 
reversals of direction which she has kept 
in excellent perspective. 

To explain this paradox fully would 
require a longer volume than this and 
one which could examine Hartley's puz. 
zling character in greater detail. Fortu. 
nately the author plans such a book in 
the future. Here she has quite rightly 
concentrated on the artist's stylistic de. 
velopment, sketching more briefly some 
of his emotional conflicts. 

The book is well illustrated by pictures 
drawn entirely from the Mr. and Mrs, 
Hudson D. Walker Collection, probably 
the most comprehensive single group of 
Hartleys in existence. Even so, some of 
the great pictures in other collections 
(like Mr. Burden’s The Lighthouse or 
the Worcester Art Museum's The Wave) 
would have given a fuller idea of the 
artist's stature. The limitation is inade- 
quately stated or explained in the book 
and its otherwise excellent check list. 

But this is a minor criticism. It is 
hard to imagine how Mr. Arnason, who 
wrote the perceptive foreword to the 
present volume, could have launched his 
new series more auspiciously. 

JouN I. H. Baur 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


Conrad Fiedler, Three Fragments from 
the Posthumous Papers, tr. Thornton 
Sinclair and Victor Hammer, intro. 
by Victor Hammer, 182 pp., Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Stamperia del Santuccio, 1951. 
$5.50. 


The argument which unravels in these 
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three fragments is familiar to those who 
know Uber den Ursprung der kiinst- 
lerischen Tatigkeit (1887). Fiedler con- 
tends that there is no absolute reality or 
absolute being which exists for all. For 
him absolute being is a fancy, a delu- 
sion, an error, ‘There is not the slight- 
est justification for an ignorabimus.” 
Reality is relative and it must be created 
through scientific conceptual cognition or 
artistic perceptual cognition. There is 
no absolute truth in either form. Man 
needs both to express the consciousness 
of reality which stirs in his breast. In 
short, artistic activity, which enters 
realms closed to conceptual cognition, is 
an autonomous type of knowledge not 
inferior to any other type of knowledge. 

Men assume that things have a defi- 
nite form and that the individual's task 
is to make his images approach more 
and more closely to reality. This Fiedler 
terms formalism of perception. It is the 
disease which has afflicted so many op- 
ponents of contemporary art. Formalism 
of perception, to which men become un- 
conscious slaves, sends those whose 
mental images do not correspond with 
the form of things, as reflected in the 
ordinary imagination, to the ranks of the 
abnormal. It condemns those who with- 
draw from the world of common reality 
in order to create an individual world 
which may possess qualities of reality, 
but mever correspond to it. 

Fiedler does not consider man’s stock 
of concepts and conceptual knowledge 
as a treasure of humanity, but as a sort 
of sediment with which most men are 
content. At best it is a necessary tool of 
everyday life. However, conceptual 
formulae only rest upon the surface of 
things; penetrating observation makes 
agreement disappear. The great men who 
have shed new light upon the intellectual 
life of whole generations destroyed what 
confronted them as ready-made and 
stable in order to obtain new results 
from new points of departure. 

Every age believes that it has reached 
a high degree of clarity. The epochs 
which follow judge that the earlier age 


stood under the spell of certain assump- 
tions and thus was prevented from 
recognizing truth. But truth according 
to Fiedler, is not something man finds; 
it is something he produces. 

If one conceives that there is an ulti- 
mate truth with which, if reached, the 
mind would be content, Fiedler agrees 
that his relativism would lead to despair. 
However, man’s activity appears quite 
different if one conceives its goal as lying 
inside, not outside, it. Activity itself is 
Fiedler’s reality. The various forms used 
to express human intellectual activity 
only express themselves. Each art only 
expresses itself and the value of a work 
of art cannot depend upon what an 
extra-artistic interest reads into it. When 
it serves ends other than its own art is 
sterile. 

For Fiedler, the principle of artistic 
activity is the production of reality in 
the sense that in artistic activity reality 
attains existence. From this point of view 
beauty cannot be used as a principle of 
art, but only as an incidental or second- 
ary effect. 

Fielder’s long, intricate and circuitous 
sentences do not make for easy reading 
even in the works which he cut and 
polished for publication. An examination 
of these fragments, which seems to have 
been part of a draft for a book on the 
nature of reality which Fiedler was pre- 
paring at the time of his death in 1895, 
requires the reader's concentrated atten- 
tion. However, any note or scrap of 
writing left by Fiedler warrants our most 
careful consideration. After all, it was 
he who first demonstrated that art is 
more than merely the icing on the cake. 

This volume is a welcome addition 
to Nine Aphorisms (1941) and On 
Judging Works of Visual Art (1949) 
which are the only other English trans- 
lations of works by Fiedler. The transla- 
tion was made with great care—one is 
tempted to say with love—by Thornton 
Sinclair together with Victor Hammer. 
A letter from Fiedler to his good friend 
Adolf Hildebrand, translated by Ulrich 
Middledorf, is also appropriately in- 
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cluded. Mr. Hammer contributed a sen- 
sitive introduction in which he wisely 
refuses to repeat in a few sentences what 
Fiedler took so many words to say. 

Mr. Hammer's typography and design 
has made a beautiful book out of a sig- 
nificant one. His layout and uncial capi- 
tals make the title page an exceptionally 
distinguished one, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to thumb through the work and 
glance at the lively pattern made by the 
rich black uncial type set off by generous 
margins. But one can question the de- 
sirability of the use, in a difficult philo- 
sophical treatise, of a type face which 
asserts itself as much as Mr. Hammer's 
does. His type is indeed beautiful, but 
until your eye grows accustomed to it— 
the type-cutter must also fight formalism 
of perception—it interferes with the 
reading of the text. Indentation of every 
other line in the entire text and the use 
of paragraph marks instead of indented 
paragraphs give all the pages a wonder- 
ful symmetry, but they do not enhance 
immediate communication. One other 
small point: at this date the use of catch 
words at the bottom of each page seems 
an annoying and needless affectation. 

Today Fiedler’s thoughts on the nature 
of art have become part of the main 
stream of art historical thinking. We 
accept his contention that the artist cre- 
ates a new reality. Because of our inter- 
est in the relation between art and society 
the question we ask is: under what con- 
ditions does man destroy the stable and 
certain in order to create a new reality? 
This problem never concerned Fiedler. 
We must try to prevent our preoccupa- 
tion with it from putting us into the 
category of art historians who, according 
to Fiedler, use the aesthetic point of view 
only as external ornament, while their 
actual interests can be satisfied without 
true aesthetic education. 

SEYMOUR SLIVE 
Pomona College 


Gisela M. A. Richter, Archaic Greek 
Art against its Historical Background, 
xxvi + 226 pp., 337 ill., New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1949. $12.59, 


Archaic Greek Art is a big subject, a 
vital and ever-expanding subject, which 
cannot readily be squeezed into one 
volume, Miss Richter has done her heroic 
best to meet this challenge by offering a 
stimulant rather than a survey, and in 
so doing has succeeded remarkably well, 
Newcomers to the study of archaic Greek 
art will be attracted by the charm and 
vivacity of the author's language; older 
hands will admire (and envy) her clear 
treatment of a difficult and complicated 
field. 

Not every reader will at once be 
aware of the extent to which modern 
scholarly knowledge of archaic Greek 
art is already indebted to Miss Richter's 
contributions. As a token of this debt, 
one need but mention such important 
recent titles as her Kouroi (1942); 
Archaic Attic Gravestones (1944); Attic 
Red-Figured Vases: A Survey (1946): 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the 
Greeks (3rd ed., 1950); Greek Painting 
(4th ed., 1952); and Three Critical 
Periods in Greek Sculpture (1951). The 
present volume supplements these works, 
and should be read in conjunction with 
them. 

The content of Archaic Greek An 
ranges from about 650 B.C. to 480 B.C, 
with emphasis on recently discovered 
objects. Chief prominence is given to 
sculpture, but other art forms—exclusive 
of architecture—receive a good share of 
attention. Some media (such as vase- 
painting) may appear slighted, but it is 
encouraging to see others (such as coins) 
taken seriously as forms of art. Also 
especially welcome is the historical and 
geographical orientation which is scrupu- 
lously provided throughout the book. 
The text is well documented with foot- 
notes; there are, further, a short but 
good Bibliography, a serviceable Index, 
and a fine set of Illustrations. The book 
is exceptionally well produced, a delight 
to handle and read. 

For purposes of convenience, Miss 
Richter divides the whole of the archaic 
period into three main phases, c. 650- 
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575 B.C., 575-525 B.C., and 525-480 
B.C., with further subdivision where the 
material suggests it. Then, in each of 
the three major periods, a geographical 
tour is made, beginning on the Greek 
mainland, passing through the Greek 
islands and thence to East Greece, then 
to the west (Magna Graecia), and 
finally to the outer fringes of the Greek 
world. This special arrangement of the 
materials is refreshing and often illumi- 
nating to the experienced student, but 
it may present some difficulties for the 
general reader, to whom the book is 
also addressed. The emphasis on indi- 
vidual objects and the places of their 
discovery necessarily leads to a cursory, 
more or less journalistic treatment which 
tends to obscure the main lines of de- 
velopment in the main centers of pro- 
duction. There is also a certain lack of 
proportion in the undue share of atten- 
tion, and indeed of praise, devoted to the 
less important centers and to works of 
minor value. These defects are partially 
offset by the author's lively, appreciative 
style of presentation, but one is left with 
the feeling that the reader should be 
guided also to other sources to restore 
the balance (see below). 

The chronological subdivision, though 
perhaps justifiable, is somewhat unusual, 
and calls for comment. First, the forma- 
tive period of archaic Greek art, from 
the last years of the eighth century B.C. 
to the middle of the seventh, is barely 
mentioned. Again, the year 650, accord- 
ing to current assumptions, cuts into the 
middle of Protocorinthian and Protoattic 
pottery, even into the middle of the 
“Dedalic”’ style of seventh-century sculp- 
ture; and the division at 575 similarly 
bisects several well-defined sequences of 
mid-archaic sculpture and painting, pass- 
ing over a striking revolution in style 
which came in the last decades of the 
seventh century. This unorthodoxy can- 
not harm the experienced reader, but it 
has proved confusing to students. 

As to geography: Miss Richter rightly 
disparages the attempts made thus far 
to parcel out archaic Greek sculpture to 


a multitude of local “schools,” and justly 
points te the widely discrepant results of 
such efforts. On the other hand, some 
gains are being made in this difficult but 
essential sorting-out process, and the 
case seems far from hopeless (as Miss 
Richter herself admits, pp. 194 f.). 

Out of her distrust of “schools,” Miss 
Richter has evolved a deeply learned 
approach to the archaic Greek artist's 
“progress toward naturalism” in the 
rendering of the human figure, and she 
uses this knowledge effectively for pur- 
poses of dating. As a criterion of style, 
however, this attitude has its drawbacks. 
It would be absurd to deny that Miss 
Richter is keenly aware of other stylistic 
elements. Yet in this book one senses 
what amounts almost to a “naturalistic 
bias,” that is, a feeling on the author's 
part that the primary aim of the archaic 
Greek artists, and the best measure of 
their success, lies in their “steady pro- 
gression from formalism to naturalism” 
(p. xxv, and often elsewhere). This 
impression is unfortunate, for it is un- 
fair both to Miss Richter and to many 
of the early masterpieces of Greek art, 
about which she has on other occasions 
written so compellingly. 

In simplifying a highly complex sub- 
ject, the author seems also at times to 
gloss over arguments and areas of un- 
certainty which plague the intensive stu- 
dent. This simplification makes for 
smooth reading, but it does not always 
accurately reflect the true state of knowl- 
edge. There is room here to mention 
only two examples. In the whole matter 
of chronology, the study of early Greek 
art is at present in a condition of flux, 
and it may be some time before the 
opinion of scholars will come to rest on 
a fairly unanimously accepted set of 
“key” dates from which stylistic dating 
can proceed. Another unsettled problem 
is that of locating the principal early 
centers of progress and the routes of 
diffusion of artistic ideas. On this ques- 
tion, Miss Richter seems to lean toward 
‘‘Panionianism,”’ or a belief in the general 
priority and superiority of the Eastern 
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Greeks over the Mainland Greeks in all 
aspects of early culture (see, for ex- 
ample, pp. 36-37, 46); but that view has 
steadily lost ground over the past three 
decades, and is currently under renewed 
attack. 

The lateness of this review, though 
otherwise deplorable, allows the men- 
tion of several new works which valu- 
ably supplement Miss Richter’s book. 
Most pertinent is the monumental under- 
taking of F. Matz, Geschichte der 
griechischen Kunst (in progress; vol. 1, 
Die geometrische und die fritharchaische 
Form, completed 1949-50). Equally im- 
portant within their range are J. D. 
Beazley, The Development of Aitic 
Black-Figure (1951); K. Kiibler, Altat- 
tische Malerei (1950); E. Homann- 
Wedeking, Die Anfange der griechischen 
Grossplastik (1950); and A. Garcia y 
Bellido, Hispania Graeca (1949). 

Archaic Greek Art remains, however, 
in spite of its unusual plan and its un- 
avoidable lack of detailed analyses, an 
enjoyable and stimulating treatise which 
can be consulted with profit by old and 
new students alike. 

D. A. AMyx 
The University of California 
Berkeley 


Early Medieval Illumination, introduc. 
tion by Hanns Swarzenski, 23 pp., 21 
color pl., 8 ill., New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. $6.00. 


It is a beautiful book with a fine in- 
troduction. This should be said first. The 
color reproductions are stunning—and 
faithful to the originals. The manu- 
scripts chosen represent some of the 
finest Carolingian and Ottonian Illustra- 
tions. 

But then it should be said: the title 
is misleading. The collection does not 
include samples of the fantastic Irish 
Illumination, the inspired English school 
or the brilliant Spanish Beatus manu- 
scripts. It is not “Early Medieval Illumi- 
nation,” it is “German Illumination of 
the Pre-Gothic Period.” 

The reason for the choice was evi- 


dently the fact that the manuscripts were 
available in Switzerland where the fe. 
productions were made. Indeed the pub. 
lication represents the highlights of the 
famous exhibition of Medieval Art held 
in Berne in 1949, and which I believe 
was continued the following year in 
Munich, The material of this exhibition 
was lent by the libraries of Germany in 
gratitude for the help that Switzerland 
had given them after the war. Thus the 
collection is mainly German. The Biblio. 
théque Nationale in Paris lent only the 
beautiful Northumbrian manuscript in- 
cluded in the book—but not the Saint 
Sever Beatus. 

It is most welcome to have a perma- 
nent record in color of some of the over- 
whelming exhibition material assembled 
in Berne. My quarrel is only why not 
call the collection by its proper name, 
especially since Carolingian and Ottonian 
manuscripts are so great a contribution 
esthetically and intellectually, to the art 
of the Middle Ages? 

The importance of the fine color te- 
productions cannot be exaggerated; not 
only because of the enhanced beauty of 
these miniatures but because of the added 
historical understanding this color makes 
possible, especially valuable in manu- 
scripts not easily seen. To cite an ex 
ample: the amazingly classical gospel of 
Charlemagne in Aix-la-Chapel is often 
reproduced, in black and white. One 
imagines the colors to be gentle pastels. 
It is a revelation to see its intense blue. 
The Berne exhibition showed it, as does 
this publication. Also it shows the ex- 
traordinary color combinations of the Ot- 
tonian pages of purples, greens, pinks 
and reds against their gold background; 
the precision of the rhythmic line and 
the intensity of the white highlights: the 
lyrical pale blue of the expressionistic 
Cologne depiction of “Christ's Miracle 
on the Sea of Galilee.” No longer does 
one need to speak of these illuminations 
without reference to their color. This is 
as it ought to be—thanks to this publi- 
cation. 

Another good fortune is to have the 
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introduction written by Hanns Swarzen- 
ski. It is an intelligent, knowing and 
even loving text. It is like a collector 
talking about a collection with which 
he has been long familiar, and which he 
has loved. This is done with the culture 
of a brilliant and aristocratic connois- 
seur. 
The text is full of information and 
jdeas without ever becoming “academic.” 
It should be a pleasure to read for any 
layman, it should be of great interest to 
any artist, and it must be a delight for 
the art historian to find such sensitive 
characterization of the styles illustrated. 
FRANCES G. GODWIN 
Queens College 


Elizabeth du Gué Trapier, Ribera, xiv 
+ 306 pp., 177 ill., New York: His- 
panic Society of America, 1952. $9.00 
Miss Trapier’s monograph on Ribera 

is the first competent study of this artist, 
even though numerous short books deal- 
ing with his career have been published 
during the past fifty years. Up to the 
present, August L. Mayer's doctoral dis- 
sertation, first printed in 1908, was the 
authoritative reference work, yet it is 
carelessly and unimaginatively written. 
Miss Trapier, author of numerous studies 
on Spanish painting and of an important 
monograph on Velazquez (1948), has 
therefore performed an admirable service 
in her up-to-date and searching exami- 
nation of the paintings of one of the 
greatest Baroque masters. 

Among Spanish painters Ribera ranks 
high, close upon the heels of or along 
with, according to personal opinion, El 
Greco, Velazquez, and Goya. To some 
historians of European and American art 
these three are the only well known 
masters of the Spanish school, and the 
rest lie in a shadowy limbo of uncer- 
tainty. Ribera is often said to have been 
a painter who turned out countless can- 
vases of St. Jerome in the form of ugly 
wrinkled and half-naked old men in 
penitence. Most of these pictures upon 
which such opinions are based are 
works of imitators or copyists. In one 


of the most valuable sections of her 
book, Miss Trapier discusses the many 
imitators of Ribera, among them the 
well known Luca Giordano and the less 
familiar Cesare and Francesco Fracan- 
zano, Juan Do, Bartolommeo Passante, 
and Hendrick van Somer. The last men- 
tioned did a St. Jerome, now in the 
Borghese Gallery, upon which appears 
his authentic signature, once painted 
over to permit the addition of Ribera’s 
higher priced name. Probably no other 
master except Rembrandt has been mis- 
represented by so many spurious signa- 
tures. In this section, one might only 
wish that Miss Trapier had listed the 
numerous versions of certain of Ribera’s 
compositions. Her omission of a number 
of canvases, such as those in Granada 
Cathedral which are known in other 
versions, is an unmistakable indication, 
however, that she does not consider them 
to be by the artist's own hand. 

It would have been valuable to know 
her opinion of the splendidly dramatic 
St. Paul the Hermit in the Walters Col- 
lection in Baltimore, even though dis- 
cretion may be the better part of valor. 

Miss Trapier presents the authentic 
work of Ribera in chronological fashion, 
a method which is logical since nearly 
all of his pictures are signed and dated. 
In Ribera’s first phase (circa 1620-1635) 
Caravaggio was the determinative in- 
fluence, and Miss Trapier points out 
rightly that there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence to indicate that the Spaniard was 
ever a pupil of Francisco Ribalta. His 
familiarity with the works of the Car- 
racci, Guido Reni, and the Neapolitans, 
is also stressed. Ribera’s second period 
(1635-1639) marks a turn to more radi- 
ant color under Venetian inspiration. At 
that time he produced some of his finest 
works, such as the Trinity in the Prado, 
the St. Sebastian in Berlin, and the Pieta 
in San Martino at Naples. The Spanish 
artist, who spent his whole career in 
Spanish-ruled Naples, was a great 
draughtsman and a splendid composer 
with a magnificent sense of decorative 
organization. Only rarely did he fail to 
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compose effectively, and then it was 
nearly always a picture of a mythological 
theme such as the Apollo and Marsyas 
in Naples or the Venus and Adonis in 
Rome, the latter exquisitely drawn al- 
though lacking in decorative unity be- 
tween the two figures. In spite of these 
lapses his mastery of Baroque design 
was complete in numerous group compo 
sitions like the St. Sebastian Cured by 
St. Irene in the Hermitage and in Va- 
lencia, the Martyrdom of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the Prado, Jacob and His Flock 
in the Escorial, etc. As a composer of 
the single figure he was rarely equalled 
(Moses and Elijah in San Martino, St. 
Paul the Hermit and the St. Jerome of 
1644 in the Prado, the St. Jerome in the 
Doria-Pamphili Collection, etc.). In his 
interpretation of male saints in penitence 
he was powerful and moving, by far the 
most convincing portrayer of that theme 
among all religious painters of the 
Baroque period. His pictures of the 
Madonna, the Magdalen, and St. Agnes 
are, on the contrary, replete with ideal- 
ism, and they have radiance of color and 
of spirit, befitting their saintly themes. 

Ribera’s last period (1640-1652) is 
marked by greater variation in quality, 
due to the increased responsibility of 
his assistants. Yet some of his best 
works belong to these late years: the 
Marriage of St. Catherine in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Institution of the 
Eucharist in San Martino, and various 
of his most successful single figures 
Ribera never suffered the decline which 
came over Caravaggio in his last itiner- 
ant years in Sicily. 

Miss Trapier studies Ribera’s superb 
etchings, so little known, and yet so 
important in relation to his paintings. 
His graphic work to some extent com- 
pensates for the extreme paucity of his 
drawings. The half dozen of his pen 
sketches in existence had been discussed 
by the author elsewhere.’ 


*Trapier, Elizabeth, “Spanish Draw- 
ings,” Notes Hispanic, New York: His- 
panic Society, 1941, pp. 27-28. 


The difficult task of unravelling the 
complexity of Ribera’s art in the matter 
of authenticity, of documentation, and 
of stylistic sources, both Spanish and 
Italian, has been mastered by Miss 
Trapier in a thorough and scholarly 
manner. Moreover, she writes of her 
subject with conviction, sympathy, and 
understanding. The volume is abundantly 
illustrated and handsomely printed, in 
the same format as two other recent 
publications of the Hispanic Society, the 
authoritative work, Castillian Sculpture 
(1951) by Beatrice Gilman Proske, and 
Ruth Matilda Anderson’s Spanish Cos- 
tume Extremadura (1951), the latter a 
comprehensive investigation which 
touches only in passing upon the artistic 
aspects of the subject and yet is an ab- 
sorbing account of the people of one of 
the most picturesque and untouched 
regions of old Spain. 

HAROLD E. WETHEY 
University of Michigan 


Hoyt L. Sherman, Cézanne and Visual 
Form, iii + 250 pp., many ill, 
Columbus, Ohio: The Visual Demon- 
stration Center, The Institute for 
Research in Vision, The Ohio State 
University, 1952. 

It would be impossible to start a re- 
view of Professor Sherman's Cézanne 
and Visual Form by giving a synopsis 
of the author's thesis and then proceed- 
ing to a reasonable set of comments con- 
cerning it. This book is so made that it 
cannot be treated in any such ordinary 
way. First of all, there is no thesis set 
forth in the book, and hence no synopsis 
of it is possible. Nor is the book any 
kind of Cézanne anthology which could 
be reviewed from the standpoint of its 
virtues and shortcomings as a thoughtful 
bouquet. 

This reviewer has spent considerable 
time with Professor Sherman's book, 
which the author describes as “part 2, 
one of a series of manuals relating to 
THE VISUAL DEMONSTRATION 
CENTER” at The Ohio State University. 
And this reviewer has looked again at 
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“part 1” published in May of 1951, and 
at Professor Sherman's first book, Draw- 
ing by Seeing, published in 1947. And 
even though this reviewer is familiar 
with both the Visual Demonstration 
Center and with Professor Sherman's 
own “Flash’’ room at The Ohio State 
University, he is still at a near total loss 
to discover just what, of a bona fide 
nature, Professor Sherman wishes to 
accomplish with his Cézanne and Visual 
Form. 

The book opens with a page blank 
except for a quotation from Spinoza in 
capital letters at the very bottom. It 
reads, “HENCE THE HIGHEST KIND 
OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE FOURTH 
FORM, WHICH COMES BY IMME- 
DIATE DEDUCTION AND DIRECT 
PERCEPTION” (a sort of introit to the 
subsequent ceremonial presentation?). 
This is followed by a two-page “‘fore- 
ward” which introduces the reader to 
Professor Sherman's two preceding 
books, thanks his helpers, and makes it 
clear that the reader must expect to be 
at a disadvantage unless he “experience 
the Visual Demonstration Center dis- 
closures.” Following this, and preceding 
a twelve-page “‘introduction,” there is 
a quotation from C. I. Lewis which, it 
may be presumed, is a stand-in apologia 
for Professor Sherman's high-handed use 
of language. 

The “introduction” seems to be con- 
cerned with two principal beliefs held 
by the author: that the current problem 
in art “is not to expound perceptual 
principles for the benefit of the artist, 
but to meet more adequately the prob- 
lems which now arise in mass art-educa- 
tion,” and that “an analysis of Cézanne’s 
form, developed in terms of perception 
affords the most effective means for 
clarifying both ‘intuition’ and language 
(semantics) in process of practicing and 
evaluating the visual arts.” There fol- 
lows a set of dicta called “BASIC AS- 
SUMPTIONS.” These dicta, sprinkled 
with quotations from Mach, Panofsky, 
Cézanne, Braque, Gauguin, Kohler, and 
Louis Sullivan, are piled in a psuedo- 


correlative way to induce belief in dic- 
tum number 10 which states that “since 
the FIELD STRUCTURE is a projection 
of the retinal-geniculate-cortical-motor 
process, the pattern of this structure may 
be fundamentally determined by the or- 
ganism’s projection system, and not by 
nature or the artifact.” In a word, this 
dictum number 10 may only be saying 
that men with eyes see their world only 
as men with eyes can see it; that they do 
not see the world as fishes do, or as the 
pin-hole camera does. 

There is, of course, nothing unsuit- 
able about saying this, or, for that mat- 
ter, trying to prove it. But what disturbs 
one is that Professor Sherman uses the 
following 160 pages, which purport to 
clarify dictum number 10, for a psuedo- 
exigesis in conglomerate jargon. The end 
effect of this morass, called in the Con- 
tents, “CEZANNE AND VISUAL 
FORM as a transaction,” is one of mysti- 
fication so complete that one must assume 
it to be intentional. The few ideas pre- 
sented in those pages—if one takes the 
hours necessary to free them from ex- 
traneous material—are quite simple and 
could be communicated in regular lan- 
guage. After all, optics, which appears 
to be Professor Sherman's concern, is a 
science, not a culte mystique. These pages 
called “CEZANNE AND VISUAL 
FORM as a transaction,” do not concern 
Cézanne or visual form. Rather, they are 
spent in a transaction which concerns 
Professor Sherman, the reader, and one 
tidy idea. This idea is that we see con- 
centrically around a focal point—no mat- 
ter what we look at, just so long as we 
stare long enough at it. Professor Sher- 
man claims that this concentric seeing is 
the key to understanding visual form, 
and that “the concentric pattern in Cé- 
zanne’s work is more readily seen in the 
reproduction than in the original work’ 
(p. 51). 

In an attempt to assure the success of 
this transaction, Professor Sherman in- 
cludes nineteen reproductions of works 
by Cézanne, and over all but two of them 
he has drawn his concentric circles in 
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white and black, thus obliterating the 
pictures. The two unmutilated Cézanne 
reproductions are small; one is an early 
drawing of a coat draped over a chair, 
and the other, one of his “Bathers,” is 
smudged almost beyond recognition and 
only a little larger than a Special De- 
livery postage stamp. 

After this vandalism, Professor Sher- 
man has 61 pages under the heading of 
“CRITICISM OF CRITICISM.” Here 
he points out that a dozen or two critics 
and historians of art are in grave error, 
that, in fact, they have not been aware 
of “concentric field structure,” and to 
date have misrepresented the art of 
Cézanne. To Professor Sherman, Roger 
Fry “is in error’ (p. 176), “Barnes .. . 
is guilty of a faulty syllogism” (p. 188), 
“Barr's comment on color is another 
critical fallacy” (p. 177), “Another 
faulty view of Cézanne’s color is taken 
by Novotny’’ (p. 178), “Novotny is also 
confused in his treatment of Cézanne's 
perspective” (p. 179), ““Lhote expresses 
an equally ambiguous view of Cézanne’s 
space” (p. 182), “Sweeney continues to 
extend confusion” (p. 190), “Loran in- 
troduces his analysis of Cézanne with a 
revealing confusion of his own” (p. 
193), “Loran further errs in analysing 
Cézanne’s color” (p. 198), “Loran con 
tinues to err in discussing Cézanne’s con- 
figuration” (p. 200). There is something 
immediately dubious in a contempt for 
the vision of one’s predecessors; one 
always suspects a critic (or a dentist) 
who says that all previous work has been 
wrong. 

There are some curious things about 
the makeup of this “manual,” which 
have, perhaps, more than minor signifi- 
cance. The whole text is careless in de- 
tail, with inconsistent and incomplete 
forms and numerous’ misspellings. 
Wélffin is printed throughout as 
“Woefflin,” and the bibliography, be 
sides omitting all accents in French titles, 
includes such items as “Spinoza (com- 
plete works of)” and “New Yorker, 
The. ‘Profiles’ (Janet Flanner). Decem 
ber 22, 1952. [sic] p. 30.” In contrast 


to the few reproductions (of such in. 
ferior quality that no aesthetic argument 
could be referred to them), there are 
207 quotations from Cézanne, 108 quota. 
tions from the Cézanne literature, and 
96 from other sources as far afield gs 
Alberti and Joseph Conrad. These, with 
the blank space in which they are framed, 
fill up almost half of the page-space: 
were these removed, we should have a 
relatively slender text with which to 
deal. It should be noted also that the 
quotations more often than not stand 
without any comment relating them to 
the body of the text. The author is ex. 
traordinarily irresponsible in the use of 
this source-material: genuine statements 
of Cézanne’s are not even distinguished 
from comments by his friends or by more 
or less valuable commentators. Further. 
more, quotations are not actually identi- 
fied or located, although they seem to be. 
Anyone who wishes to check a statement 
purportedly made by Cézanne will find 
that the number following it does not 
refer (as one would assume) to the num- 
bers of the bibliographical items in the 
back of the book. In the bibliography the 
footnote numbers referring to each text 
are placed in a parenthesis after the 
text: practically this means that if you 
want to find the source of a statement on 
page 63, you must read through 81 items 
of bibliography and 272 footnote num- 
bers before coming to the number 63, 
after the item. In another case, a state- 
ment on page 136 is credited to “The 
theories of Erich Fromm," but one does 
not find the footnote number after item 
21 in the bibliography (Fromm, Erich. 
Man for Himself); it is necessary to 
look through 43 items, and through 158 
footnote numbers to find that the source 
is: Mullahy, Patrick. Oedipus: Myth and 
Complex. Even after this effort, one has 
no page reference, and will presumably 
have to peruse the whole text to find the 
passage. 

In short, the display of scholarly 
mechanism is quite hallucinatory: the 
book does not provide any opportunity 
either to check the author or to pursue 
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the matter further. This is especially 
unfortunate, since a majority of the quo- 
tations are so eviscerated by ellipses as to 
leave one with a haunting doubt that the 
full original statement may have meant 
something quite different, especially in 
its context. 

There is, of course, no index to help 
the reader in a text which, as the author 
somewhat magniloquently states “does 
not lend itself readily to serial order- 
ing.” His apology for the disorder, that 
“the organic mature of Cézanne’s com- 
ments and work is perhaps best adapted 
to a cinema-like organization,” seems to 
reflect a delusion that normal language 
and form are not enough for his pur- 
poses—if not the implication that a cult 
mystery can be approached only by the 
esoteric path of initiation. 

A perhaps graver matter is the manipu- 
lation of the visual documentation. The 
reader's attention should be called to the 
transformation of Cézanne’s painting, 
“The Mills, Gardanne,” which first ap- 
pears on page 54, and which on page 
187 is altered drastically in the author's 
sketch, “GARDANNF (after),” to make 
it conform to the circles of his “con 
centric field-structure.”” Other examples 
of this visual cheating can be noted, such 
as the misrepresentation, in the author's 
diagram, of the distribution of values in 
a drawing by Tintoretto (p. 114). Just 
how far the author feels free to go may 
be seen on page 107. Here Professor 
Sherman suggests comparing an imagi- 
nary representation of Mte. Ste. Victoire 
by Monet with the “standard work” by 
Cézanne. The two drawings are labeled 
respectively “MONET (hypothetical )’ 
and “CEZANNE”; both are obviously 
by Sherman: the omission of the word 
“hypothetical,”’ or at least “after” from 
the so-called Cézanne would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not so alarmingly high 
handed. 

It may seem that this reviewer has 
given Professor Sherman's latest book 
too much time and too much serious con- 
sideration. But when an author claims, as 
Professor Sherman does, that his book is 


intended “to meet more adequately the 
problems which now arise in mass art- 
education,” and then presents us with a 
text such as this, any person seriously 
concerned with art and education is 
obliged to respond on a level more com- 
mensurate with our hopes for education 
through art. The tone and quality of 
Cézanne and Visual Form requires that 
a warning be given; the fact that this 
book is number 2 of a series for which 
volumes 3 and 4 are already planned, 
makes warning that much more impera- 
tive. And one must take a stand against 
the notion that problems of “mass” art- 
education can be met and solved by the 
incantation of any magic formula such 
as, “PAINTING IS OPTICS.” 
DONALD L. WEISMANN 
University of Kentucky 


Augustus John, Chiaroscuro: Fragments 
of Autobiography, 228 pp., 26 ill., 
New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1952. $5.00. 


Chiaroscuro is an interesting title for 
this work by the Welsh portrait painter 
of the early 20th century, because in the 
visual sense, its reference to differential 
shadings in painting or drawing would 
be correct. A literary reference that 
would suggest combinations of bright- 
ness and gloom, hope and despair, would 
seem to this reviewer, a bit strong. For 
this is a treatise that is essentially a frag- 
mentary meandering through a variety of 
episodes, all of them short and all of 
them treated in so sketchy a manner as 
to not allow for a literary reference to 
chiaroscuro. 

Augustus John’s family sent him to 
good schools. Ability in the field of por- 
traiture made it possible for him to 
achieve not only great success but such 
a position in his profession that he was 
easily able to move about the world 
among the society of his choice. Because 
I presume it is amusing for him to re- 
call persons he has known, he makes the 
rather obvious mistake of dealing with 
and dismissing in a few sentences such 
men as George Bernard Shaw, Amadeo 
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Modigliani, William James, Thomas 
Hardy, and a hundred others; however, 
such is his way and there is a charm, 
sincerity and a distinct structure to the 
method he uses in telling the tale. In his 
own words, “The landscape I look back 
upon is often hazy, the way the sun 
breaks through the clouds, bright patches 
appear, revealing scenes vignetted as in a 
crystal ball.” The reader is led through 
successive chapters from brief stories of 
the Welsh folk among whom he lived 
as a child, through his life in England 
and eventually around the world. 

Here is a man who enjoyed many 
kinds of acquaintances. The narrative 
will take you from the drawing rooms 
of the country’s great, to a gypsy en- 
campment or the nearest tavern. In many 
ways, a gentle and placid work, one feels 
that it is a series of fragments seen from 
a great distance, seen in relationship to 
the rest of the activities of an ordered 
world. Thus no great emphasis is placed 
by the author on any one detail, any 
specific passion, or on any direct personal 
work or interest. Instead, a kind of pro- 
cession of ideas about people, the uni- 
verse, and relationships between those 
two things, seem to march in logical 
fashion through a special sort of per- 
sonal architectonic continuum created by 
the author. 

What one misses most are good re- 
productions of a number of his paintings. 
There are only a handful of black and 
white illustrations, and no discussion of 
his own relationship to painting or his 
attitude toward his work; a work that 
has for some established certain stand- 
ards in a very controversial field of con- 
temporary art. Though it is his privilege 
to keep his ideas and feelings to him- 
self, an autobiography is much more 
interesting when it contains certain refer- 
ence to such matters; instead, John gives 
one a brief look at what must have been 
a series of quite delightful meetings with 
interesting people and charming moments 
from the memory of a man who has 
lived as he would have wished to live 
had he the privilege of planning his life 
in advance. 


We recognize the importance of this 
artist's contribution to the history of art 
of our time. This book will add to 
material that has been written about him 
by other authors. Obviously endowed 
with considerable wit, charm and the 
style of a British gentleman, Augustus 
John has lived the life that one would 
expect of an artist of his stature, interests 
and sensibilities. 

RoBERT M. CHURCH 
Philbrook Art Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Langdon Warner, The Enduring Art of 
Japan, xiv + 113 pp., 92 ill., Cam. 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952. $6.50. 

Henry P. Bowie, On the Laws of Japa 
nese Painting, xviii + 117 pp., 66 ill, 
New York: Dover Publications, 1951. 
$4.50. 


Each of these books is admittedly an 
informal introduction to its subject, with 
much depending on the personality and 
background of the writer. Professor 
Warner's book is, to my mind and with 
a few reservations, the best introduction 
in English to the neglected art of Japan. 
Mr. Bowie's work, a reprint from the 
original of 1911, is unfortunately only 
too dated in style, shallow in approach 
and based on an admittedly good knowl- 
edge of a bad subject, late Kano school 
painting. 

When I say with reservations for The 
Enduring Art of Japan, 1 mean it ina 
generally subjective way. Any good in- 
troduction is bound to give short an- 
swers to difficult questions or to pass 
over that which seems of burning im- 
portance to the reviewer. To carp at each 
point of disagreement or omission would 
not be germane. The book is the sub- 
stance of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston in 1950 and 
at The Honolulu Academy of Arts in 
1951. They are wonderfully literate and 
they are filled with the acute observa- 
tions of a lifetime. Only the essential is 
touched upon and stress is properly laid 
on the creative aspects of Japanese art, 
especially the Fujiwara styles, Kamakura 
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realism, Ashikaga ink-flung painting, 
“Great Decorators’ of Momoyama and 
Genroku and the folk arts so close to Mr. 
Warner's heart. This emphasis on the 
fundamentals to the exclusion of such by- 
ways as prints, netsuke, etc. is most 
important if the study and appreciation 
of Japanese Art is to become anything 
in this country. Two general background 
chapters are of especial interest, ‘Shinto, 
Nurse of the Arts’’ which for the first 
time explains the how and why of tech- 
nique in early Japan within its own cul- 
tural context, and “The Transformation 
of Nature in Art” which briefly does 
what Mr. Bowie ought to have done. 
The Enduring Art shuns the superficial 
and buttresses its words with objects of 
the highest quality. Mr. Bowie, in my 
view, sees Only the superficial and illus- 
trates it with the most trivial paintings 
imaginable. Mr. Warner knows both 
what was good and what was and is bad 
about the tea ceremony and its ethos. 
Mr. Bowie scoops the froth from the 
surface of the tea and swallows it whole. 

The Enduring Art of Japan often pre- 
sents one attitude I find untenable, the 
more sO since it is a common one in 
much writing on Oriental Art. This is 
the habit of comparing the Orient with 
an assumed post-Renaissance Western 
“materialism” to the discomfiture of the 
latter. The habit mars the book for me 
but does not vitally affect it. The rest is 
too valuable; and for that matter the 
splendid section on the Kamakura Period 
plus the author's sensitive handling of 
materials and techniques displays a canny 
materialism and a healthy sense of the 
mundane. 

Two major omissions should be sup- 
plemented by the reader elsewhere: Pre- 
historic and protohistoric art and the 
wonderfully solid sculpture of the Jogan 
Period. I doubt that Shotoku Taishi 
walked to a Yumedono which was to be 
built 118 years after his death (p. 4). 
Fig. 24 does not seem to illustrate the 
excerpt from Lady Murasaki. Kamakura 
realism in portraiture is attributed on 
pp. 43 and 45 to Zen Buddhist influence, 
rather prematurely I believe. Pp. 67-69 


make Momoyama assymetry “un-Japa- 
nese,” an opinion which I doubt many 
would accept. The ‘Recommended Read- 
ing’’ is uneven, even for so short a list. 
Buhot’s excellent work in French is 
omitted while With’s more limited books 
in German of 1922 are included. Morri- 
son’s Painters of Japan is an outmoded 
source. Literature is represented only by 
Waley’s translation of The Tale of Genji. 
Surely Reischauer and Yamagiwa's 
Translations from Early Japanese Litera- 
ture should be included at the least. 
Genji has been on stage too long alone. 
The bibliographic entry for Yanagi, 
Soetsu is reversed and may cause library 
troubles. The illustrations are uniformly 
excellent save for the poor modern wood- 
cut of Kinkaku-ji. The captions are 
uniformly redundant with regard to the 
English and Japanese words for temple. 
Fig. 26 may have been seriously at- 
tributed to Mitsunaga but I think not 
Toba Sojo. Fig 47 has been a major item 
of the Nezu Collection for years while 
No. 61 has given this reviewer much 
pleasure at its new home for the last 
three years, the Seattle Art Museum. 
I mention these disagreements, errata 
and addenda only because The Endur- 
ing Art of Japan is a wise, excellent and 
needed work which should go into a 
well deserved second edition. 

On the Laws of Japanese Painting 
is exceptionable from the title on. Are 
there laws? For what period? What 
school? Such an approach is only too 
typical of so many books on Japanese art 
in English and one for which the anti- 
dote is certainly Professor Warner's 
perceptive introduction. 

If the student is interested in the final 
decadence of the Kano School, the 
seventy-two laws of painting, the frozen 
formulae for fossilized brushwork of 
the 19th Century, reminiscences of Old 
Japan, a brief and inaccurate history of 
Japanese painting, the proper Japanese 
word for each meandering thought, the 
quaint idea that “In Japanese art the 
nude figure is never painted,” and that 
art, quoting Cicero, should train one 
in right thoughts and worthy sentiments, 
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then Prof. Bowie's book should have 
been reprinted. I happen to think that 
it should not, especially in view of our 
desperate need for good new Japanese 
material and the sad fact that the late 
Jean Buhot's second volume on Japanese 
art has waited in vain for a publisher 
to complete what had been so well 
begun. If On the Laws of Japanese 
Painting was intended for the practicing 
artist, as distinguished from the dilet- 
tante in things Oriental, then he should 
read The Enduring Art of Japan and 
study its illustrations and those in the 
books of “Recommended Reading,” 
excepting, of course, the title under 
Bowie, H. P. 

SHERMAN E. Lee 

The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Herbert Read, The Philosophy of 
Modern Art, 278 pp., 16 ill., London 
Faber and Faber, 1952. $4.50. 


The many followers in this country 
of Herbert Read, facile princeps of the 
contemporary British “Romantic Revival” 
(“ ... my main affiliations have al- 
ways been romantic. . . . I have always 
had an instinctive preference for those 
poets and painters who have exceeded 
the limits of convention, which are 
the limits of moral experience . . .”) 
will undergo a “shock of recognition’ 
upon their perusal of this volume 
Others who take issue with Read and 
find his sometimes pompous solipsism 
distasteful, will nevertheless acknowl- 
edge the forceful brilliance of the work. 
A collection of lectures and essays that 
have appeared in scattered anthologies, 
introductions, and _  periodicals—some 
now difficult to obtain, most of them 
well-known—the book is noteworthy 
for including several of the crucial 
pieces of Read's criticism. But the di- 
verse occasions of composition engender 
the collective anthological problem of 
the point of view, one of which Read 
is well aware: “. . . the reader is bound 
to be disconcerted by the way I shift 
with little or no warning from the po- 
sition of spectator ab extra to that of 
the creative artist.” Despite this strain 


upon unity, the volume presents, ¢s- 
sentially, a compendium of his aesthetic 
observations of the past twenty years. 
The divisions are four: the first two 
include papers on the theoretical aspects 
of modern art and its movements (espe. 
cially Realism and Surrealism, of which 
he has proven himself a generous ex 
plorer); the third consists of essays on 
eight modern artists (Gauguin, Picasso, 
Klee, Nash, Henry Moore, Nicholson, 
Gabo, and Antoine Pevsner, while the 
fourth is a piece on questions specifically 
related to the history of English art. 

Read's concern with “linear quality,” 
with what Blake called “the bounding 
line and its infinite inflections and 
movements,” and Hogarth constructed 
into an aesthetic theory, is explicit in 
the final section, and implicit through- 
out. He disagrees with the English his- 
torians of art who maintain that the 
roots of the English artistic idiom are 
Carolingian, and instead places them 
directly in the Celtic tradition, with 
emphasis on the Bayeux tapestry and 
the Winchester manuscripts. This was, 
as Read sees it, a heritage of freedom 
and grace, expressed “by the infinite 
inflections of the line, . . . which alone 
is capable of giving plastic expression 
to rhythm.” To this quality, he at- 
tempts to wed another, one which 
Ruskin had characterized as ‘‘our earthly 
instinct . . . a delight in the forms of 
burlesque which are connected in some 
degree with the foulness of evil,” al 
ready apparent by the eleventh century. 
These two strains are traced in detail 
up to the Pre-Raphaelite movement, with 
peripheral lashings at “the moral con- 
sciousness of puritanism’ which de- 
stroyed the “indigenous will to art’ 
until it was revived by Hogarth. 

But the stress is, of course, on “the 
modern epoch in art.” The paper with 
this title, and the ones that follow, 
evince a special feeling for terminology 
bound up with a frequently rich percep- 
tion of the climate of the contemporary 
artistic ambience. His judgments are 
conditioned by the belief that the “vi- 
tality of art would seem to depend on 
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the maintenance of a delicate balance 
between sensibility and whatever intel- 
jectual or emotional accretions it de- 
rives from the social element in which 
it is embedded.” The corollary analysis 
of originality as structure is excellent, 
as is that of symbol versus image (much 
indebted to Whitehead), and of the 
cumulative impact played by nature, 
science, form, and color upon the afore- 
mentioned modern artists. All this is 
framed by an avowed anti-academicism 
and an almost necessitarian semantics 
of isolation; Read quotes Klee, “Uns 
wigt kein Volk,” and exonerates the 
artist. Theories of educating children 
into art, enunciated in an early book, 
are reworked and related to the com- 
prehensive bearings of state patronage. 
Of what service can the state be if all 
“our technical colleges and _ public 
schools, even our primary schools and in- 
fant schools, are all so many slaughter- 
houses, institutions for anaesthetizing 
the artist, for eradicating sensibility, for 
repeating endlessly and without varia- 
tion the stamp of a civilization without 
art?” 

This review, thus far, has been 
mainly, almost cursorily, expository 
rather than critical. I have tried to re- 
frain from any serious terminal evalua- 
tions of Read's ideas simply because I 
cannot speak without prejudice about a 
critic who still sophomorizes facile and 
unhappy distinctions between “‘classic” 
(“Classicism is the intellectual counter- 
part of political tyranny. . . . Wherever 
the blood of martyrs stains the ground, 
there you will find a doric column, or 
perhaps a statue of Minerva.”) and 
“romantic” while accusing another 
critic (Sir Herbert Grierson), engaged 
in a more scholarly version of the same 
pursuit, of indulging in “false dialecti- 
cism.” And when he disparages what 
he calls “the colossal irrelevancies” of 
a Johnsonian intellect (in “Surrealism 
and the Romantic Principle”) the whole 
critical apparatus suggests to me a 
locus desperatus. If this is Dr. Johnson's 
mask, it is relevant to say a few words 
about Read's persona. In the preface to 


the book, he defends the first part of 
his title in this way: “But what, if not 
philosophic, is this activity I have in- 
dulged in, not only in this book, but 
for the best part of a lifetime? It is not 
critical, for I have never pretended to 
assess the value of particular works of 
art, or to arrange artists in an hierarchy 
of worth. It is not historical, for though 
I am conscious of connections, and 
eager to trace the re-emergence of tradi- 
tions, I am not systematic enough to give 
the complete picture of a period, nor 
confident enough to define a school or 
classify a generation. The method I 
adopt may be called philosophic be- 
cause it is the affirmation of a value- 
judgment.” In the light of what I have 
quoted before, we may, somewhat sar- 
donically I fear, call this the strategy 
of “The Innocent Eye,” to borrow the 
title of Read’s biography, an innocence 
whose hubris is far greater than Dr. 
Johnson's sense of cosmic guilt. Therein 
is decidedly the paradox, some say the 
glory, of Read's method. 
MARCIA EPSTEIN ALLENTUCK 
New York 


Arnold Hauser, The Social History of 
Art, 2 vols., 1022 pp., 145 ill., Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951; 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
$12.50. 


This book of Dr. Hauser’s, the re- 
sult of many years of work, is an 
heroic attempt to bring into order the 
immense material on the social aspects 
of the arts throughout the ages. It is 
based on extended studies in various 
spheres of knowledge. The method which 
it applies can safely be called relativistic 
and dialectic-materialistic. The fact that 
the author applies a single, often rigid 
view-point from which the problems are 
visualized and judged gives it a uni- 
fying quality, but it also constitutes its 
weakness. It is therefore a work of 
which the critic can find as much to say 
in favour as he can against it, a work 
which will find as many friends as 
enemies. But it will prove itself to be 
of great value to all future students of 
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the social significance of art, particularly 
in the problem of the relationship of 
the modern, the living artist, to society, 
the meaning of the spiritual crisis of 
our age, and its solution. It is to some 
extent also a pioneer work in that it 
systematizes the view that “the history 
of art only makes sense in relation to 
the evolution of society.” The author 
thinks in Marx-Hegelian categories and 
continues the work of Germar: cultural 
sociologists such as Sombart or Weber, 
by applying their views to the realm of 
the arts and elaborating them. 

What a moving and at the same time 
tragic history is that of human culture! 
Dr. Hauser tries to give in his work a 
picture of the whole European develop- 
ment, taking into consideration also some 
aspects of non-European cultural trends, 
from prehistoric times, ancient-oriental 
urban cultures, Greece and Rome, the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Mannerism, 
Baroque, Rococo, Classicism, Romanti- 
cism, Naturalism and Impressionism, the 
Film Age—these titles constitute the 
frame-work of his opus. The essays in 
which the social aspects of art are dealt 
with have such varied titles as The 
Artist as Magician and Priest; Art as 
a Profession and Domestic Craft in the 
old and the new Stone-Age; The Status 
of the Artist and the Organization of 
Artistic Production in Egypt; the social 
sources of The Stylistic Dualism of 
Egyptian Art; The Heroic Age {in 
Greece} and its Social Ethics; The Be- 
ginning of Individualism in {Greek} 
Poetry and Art; Classical Art and De- 
mocracy; The Rationalization of Inter- 
national Scientific and Artistic Activity; 
Poets and Artists in the Ancient World; 
The Art Market and Changes in the 
Valuation of Art and the Artist in Rome; 
The Organization of Artistic Production 
in the Monasteries; The Organization 
of Artistic Work in the Masons’ Lodges; 
The Social Status of the Renaissance 
Artist; The Concept of Mannerism and 
its social background; Romanticism, 
Enlightenment and Industrial Revolu- 
tion; the French realistic novel and The 
Social Novel in England and Russia, 


L’Art pour P Art, The Bourgeoisie and 
the Intelligentsia, The Crisis of Capital. 
ism, Mass Democracy and the Democrati- 
zation of Art. 

The text is more or less a compilation 
arranged and classified from a systematic 
point of view and thoroughly docu. 
mented through innumerable notes on 
source literature. 


* * oo 


To write the social history of art is 
a very ambitious undertaking, as am 
bitious as it would be to write a history 
of art as seen from the standpoint of 
analytical psychology, or to trace the 
spiritual quality of art—and does that 
not seem to be the most direct approach? 
—in the visualization of the history of 
art as the history of the human mind, 
as part of the history of culture, or as 
the history of its changing forms and 
themes, of styles and personalities, for 
which the social and the economic aspect 
is comparable to the soil from which it 
grows. It is as difficult to account for 
the beauty and the shape of an amaryllis 
or a honey suckle by analyzing the soil 
from which it grows, the climatic con- 
ditions in which it thrives, as it is to 
account for the specific qualities of a 
work of art solely from the sociological 
point of view. In art history the first 
consideration seems to be to respect, to 
admire, to love art and the artist. But 
if one loves and admires only the com- 
mon man and the political and economic 
conditions which he creates—and every 
sociologist is inclined to do so—one 
necessarily develops an inclination to 
see in the artist an aberration from the 
rule. In that case one ought rather to 
write the history of the common man and 
not the history of the man who has 
special gifts, a special alertness, 4 
special conscience and special abilities 
to make the world sound like music 
instead of producing the busy noises of 
a political meeting. In other words: the 
sociological point of view can describe 
and explain many facts from the life of 
the artist in connection with the evolu- 
tion of society, the production and distri- 
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bution of works of art, its uses, its 
functions, the social ideas and elements 
contained in it (all secondary matter), 
but it cannot touch upon the intrinsic 
qualities of a work of art which often 
has been created against the will and 
intention of its surroundings, without 
its help or its spiritual support. The 
fact that there are always people who 
seemingly against their own personal 
interests of wellbeing and security, under 
great suffering and privation, produce 
eminent works of art, and the undeniable 
existence of a compact body of ignorant 
and indifferent people who live, spirit- 
ually speaking, the life of a strange race 
of animals, interested only in panis et 
circenses, but not in spiritual values, 
should provide one of the most im- 
portant studies of the sociology of art. 
It should also be its function to con- 
sider why the majority of them—the 
democratic principle of quantity!— 
should constitute a greater value as 
opposed to the quality of values created 
by artists and poets, whose works have 
proved to have a length of life and 
fascination far exceeding those of po- 
litical and economic constructions or 
philosophic systems, and comparable only 
to certain metaphysical and religious 
notions to which mankind clings in 
spite of all attacks of reason and practi- 
cability. 

In an age which has stressed the 
social and economic at the expense of 
all other approaches to life it is not 
astonishing that Kunstwissenschaft and 
Geisteswissenschaft should turn into 
Kunstsoziologie, of which Dr. Hauser 
is one of the advocates. There is no 
need to elaborate in detail how de- 
pendent such a train of research is on 
Hegelianism. And one does not need 
to read very many pages of the present 
work before one realises that the author 
is a Marxist or rather, that the trend 
of his thought is Marxist and that, where 
it is important to him, he will choose 
from the literary sources for his study 
the Marxist source; and where Marxism 
has not prepared the ground—and this is 
true of the greater part of art history— 


the deductions of the author will always 
fit into a strictly rationalist and dialectic- 
materialist pattern. Here then we have 
a book which tries to re-interpret artistic 
phenomena throughout the ages by a 
method which precludes any possibility 
of seeing the problems of art in society 
from a spiritual or from the artist's point 
of view, and views culture only as a 
superstructure of political and eco- 
nomic facts. 

The changes in our age of spiritual 
analysis occur quickly. If it may be 
said that the sociological attitude was 
the only weighty one in the decades 
before the outbreak of the first world 
war, then it can equally well be affirmed 
that the intellectual climate has changed 
in the years between the two world wars, 
owing to the change in the philosophy 
of science and the outlook of science it- 
self on life. The mechanistic and ma- 
terialistic point of view on which the 
17th and 18th centuries based their 
attitude towards the world and which the 
19th century exploited through its in- 
dustrialization, turned towards one 
which is much nearer to the ideas of 
the old Indian speculative philosophy 
than to the philosophy of the 19th cen- 
tury (Bertrand Russell). To approach 
the problem of art from a Hegelian 
point of view is necessarily dated. The 
present work ought to have been given 
the title Essays on the Social History of 
European Art and Literature and not 
The Social History of art. Dr. Hauser 
has also been too ambitious in trying 
to cover the ground of the whole history 
of art and literature in his two volumes. 
Such an enterprise could not possibly be 
the work of one man but must be the 
work of a team. The present day reader 
has a well founded distrust in works of 
an encyclopaedic character. This is 
natural, because in a time of great 
specialization both the scope of a work 
and the personality of the author are 
of the utmost importance. One might 
find in the Journals of André Gide 
thoughts on the literary production of 
all times and nations. No one will ex- 
pect them to be complete. The special 
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interest will lie in the subjective view 
of a great writer. The same is true of 
the highly poetical attitude of Malraux 
in his Psychologie de l'art. It is neither 
a psychology nor a history of art. But 
it is the very personal expression of 
views on creativeness written by a fas- 
cinating and integrated personality. It 
could be claimed that to write a soci- 
ology of art is also a sign of speciali- 
zation. This is valid only to a certain 
extent. One author can write the social 
history of a certain phase or a certain 
style which has a great attraction for 
him, especially when he is inclined to 
defend subjective views, as is the case 
with the present work; or the sociologi- 
cal point of view can be added, in ana- 
lysing a phase or personality or style, 
to produce a coherent and total picture, 
as has been done in all intelligent works 
throughout the ages and especially since 
the theories of the French realists were 
established for whom the miliew had 
a greater importance in the development 
of the individual than his hereditary 
qualities, The concept of the social his- 
tory of art is in fact nothing more than 
the adoption of this milieu theory of 
the realist novelists in the realm of 
art history, both these facts being the 
consequence of the social and economic 
events produced by the industrial revolu- 
tion. 

Didactic literature can be propa- 
gandistic or detached, subjective or ob- 
jective, emotional or scientific. A de- 
tached, objective and scientific mind will 
generalise only very carefully as the di- 
rect result of detailed investigations and 
it will define its method and scope of 
research. The work we are considering is 
something in between and is inclined to 
be unmethodical and partisan. This is 
understandable but is not altogether to 
its advantage. It ends with a kind of 
politico-ethical programme for the fu- 
ture from which we can easily deduce 
that the only aim of art is to educate 
the broad masses and to eliminate what 
is called the “cultural monopoly of art.”’ 
As far as we can learn from the history 
of art throughout the ages, and Dr. 


Hauser points it out many times him. 
self, it has never been the masses who 
have produced, appreciated or supported 
great works of art. Dr. Hauser is too 
much concerned with “the preconditions 
of a slackening of the cultural monopoly” 
which he finds are above all economic 
and social—not spiritual at all! And 
this is proclaimed in spite of having 
clearly shown, in connection with the 
film for instance, that “success with the 
masses is completely divorced from 
qualitative criteria.” We find then that 
we have arrived at the following con- 
clusions: first, that this work is not 
complete neither where the arts are con- 
cerned nor in its analysis of the cultures, 
nor in its treatment of the personalities 
nor in the discussion of the problems, 
although such a completeness is sug- 
gested by the title. Approximately half 
of the material in the book is devoted 
to literature. Music is mentioned only 
from the 18th century onward and very 
sporadically. Second, the book is not 
written from the spiritual point of 
view of the arts and the artist but with 
a kind of ambivalent feeling against 
them. Only the appreciation of economic 
and social, i.e. materialistic, factors is 
consistently observed. Third, it is writ- 
ten in the sole application of a rational- 
istic, a dialectic-materialist point of 
view which allows no access to the in- 
trinsic problems of creation and style 
at all. And, fourth, it cannot make any 
claim to being a methodical study. It 
represents a kind of “professorial” liteta- 
ture with the emphasis more on the 
quantity than the quality of the material. 
Although the trend of thought is obvious 
and formulated on different occasions in 
the book there is no chapter or state- 
ment on the basic conceptions of the 
social history of art and of the line 
which the author has adopted. We do 
however get a glimpse of this in a lec- 
ture which the author gave in London 
in 1951. There we find him taking 4 
decisive stand against romantic aesthetics 
and evincing a genuine hostility towards 
everything “romantic,” a hostility which 
we may well feel includes eo ipso 4 
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mistrust and even hatred of the major 
part of the history of the arts. Is it right 
to say that whether a work of art dies 
away from sight or maintains itself as 
living art in subsequent ages is a ques- 
tion of luck and chance rather than of 
ambition and merit? What constitutes 
the quality which makes one work sur- 
vive and another die? No “social” ap- 
proach can ever define it. 

Is it right to emphasize that our re- 
sponse to a work of art and our mental 
equipment are above all “the expression 
of our social existence and the result 
of our social heritage”? It cannot be 
only important for a study of the arts 
that we are born social beings; it must 
surely be even more important “how” 
we use our mental equipment. “Without 
the social framework,” the author pro- 
daims, “we are still liable to relapse 
into the state of the wild beasts.’ This 
sounds unreasonable after all the excesses 
of the Nazi state, or the use of slave 
labour and the inhuman policy against 
prisoners of war as practised by the heir 
of the basically “romantic” Marxist 
ideology, the Soviet Union. 

“There is in fact, nothing human in 
us, which is not social in its origin and 
development.” For the sociologist the 
main spring of human interest, the main 
spring of art and science, namely, the 
relationship of man to the universe, to 
creation, does not exist at all. It is 
therefore not right to proclaim that 
“there is always a conscious or uncon- 
scious practical purpose, a manifest or 
latent propagandist tendency” in the 
work of art. Marx “was the first to 
expound the doctrine that whatever men 
have produced intellectually, whatever 
they have thought, believed, preached, 
striven after and fought for, was, above 
all, a means in their struggle for life, 
a weapon in the war they were waging 
against antagonistic groups and hostile 
classes. “How far away are we today 
from this concept of class struggle, the 
war that fills the history of mankind,” 
from the short-sightedness of the whole 
class conception, how much nearer are 
we, thanks to the philosophers, psycholo- 


gists, and anthropologists to a more 
“realistic” conception of human nature? 
The danger today is not in a class but 
in the mob that has received political 
and economic power through its mass 
Organizations, without aiming at estab- 
lishing a code of moral, aesthetic and 
ethical values, in the parasite population 
of industrial centers, and in the non- 
acceptance of the cultural and spiritual 
responsibility of the leading strata, the 
only asset being the humanistic ideas of 
thinkers and artists. The author does 
however at times seem to criticize the 
limitation of the Marxian approach. 
But what remains unshakable is that 
“the material and economic facts are 
the ultimate causes, the independent 
data, the freely changeable factors of 
historical development. They influence 
the course of history, the history of art, 
science, philosophy, religion.”” He must 
confess however that “there are no 
material facts which would influence 
directly the stylistic development of 
art.” This limits the importance of the 
sociological attitude towards art history 
considerably. Nevertheless the conviction 
remains “that the proper task of the soci- 
ology of art consists in the inquiry into 
the social foundation of form rather than 
of subject-matter.” An impossible task, 
as we have already indicated, because 
sociology limits the function of art only 
to the “horizontal” relationship of man 
to man without taking into consideration 
the ‘‘vertical’’ component, the relation- 
ship of man to creation and to the creative 
process itself. An impossible task in 
that it attempts to identify the validity 
of art solely by the aid of material and 
historically limited facts, in this way 
reducing the work of art to the level 
of activities of a merely practical aim 
and value. In the same breath the au- 
thor asserts that ‘there is no such thing 
as the soul of a nation or the genius of 
the folk.” This seems to be an acknow!l- 
edgment of the human value of the 
personality, as proclaimed by Albert 
Schweitzer or Jacques Maritain, or by 
C. G. Jung, Heidegger and Berdiajew 
or by A. N. Whitehead, that great 
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champion of the English Romantic poets 
of the 18th century. None of them is 
mentioned in this work which deals in 
its last chapters with the spiritual dif- 
ficulties of our age. 

In the references to literary sources 
we observe that the author uses the 
literature on the respective subjects, 
accepting the views and facts or polemis- 
ing against them, without indulging 
in any direct research work himself. 
The book therefore shows a greater 
stability of opinion and even objectivity 
in the chapters dealing with art periods 
which have been studied by generations 
of authors whereas it becomes the more 
subjective and erratic the more it ap- 
proaches modern times, the analysis of 
which is the weakest and most unsatis- 
factory part of the whole. 


The question then arises as to why 
we attach such detailed attention to a 
critical analysis of this work. We have 
established beyond doubt its merits. 
What we are concerned with is to save 
those values which rightly claim to 
stand above our daily pettiness, to save 
the greatness and the courage of the 
human mind, its fantasy, its dreams, 
from that levelling tendency which 
Marxist thought will always bring about. 
We need the great tradition of spiritual 
values and its examples, in this time 
of the development of scientific thought 
and technological method. Marxism was 
correct in realizing the mistakes and 
the wickedness of the Victorian age, but 
it is mot good enough to solve our 
spiritual crisis. It is basically wrong not 
only in our present situation. When 
therefore a method is adopted in which 
the importance of the work of art dis- 
appears like the egg in the hands of a 
conjurer and what remains are social 
conditions, social influences, the social 
skeleton, then we feel the necessity of 
protesting against such a method. 

There have always been comprehensive 
histories of art, or general histories of 
mankind: they are informative and use- 
ful and basically dull. They rarely rise 


above the generally accepted level, as 
does, for instance, H. A. C. Fischer's 
A History of Europe, where one feels 
from time to time the heart beat of g 
human being, his admiration, even poesy, 
Once such works grow pretentious and 
didactic we must ask ourselves: what 
doctrine do they advocate and where 
does it lead us? But even wrong con. 
ceptions can often inspire when they are 
poetically conceived. Spengler’s The 
Decline of the West, is an example of 
a similar accumulation of cultural, so 
cial and economic facts which, in spite 
of its pessimistic view or independent 
of whether this view is right or wrong, 
is a work of great fascination. It can 
inspire even artists. But I doubt whether 
in spite of its “optimistic” philosophy 
of evolution the present work will be 
able to do so. 

We experience the same inspiration 
when we study human culture seen sub 
specie aeternitatis, with the understand- 
ing of the tragic sense of life of Miguel 
de Unamuno, and the ever changing 
aspect of the human mind and its as- 
sessment and reassessment of values as 
revealed to us in Aion, Jung's investiga- 
tions of the history of symbols, or in 
Suzanne K. Langer’s masterly compila- 
tion of source material from philosophy, 
psychology and science, tracing the purely 
symbolic value of all human thought. 

Whenever other than social elements 
are dealt with in the present work, when- 
ever intrinsic problems of art are dis- 
cussed, we encounter an irritating vague 
ness. Stylistic facts are placed side by 
side with social, historic or economic 
facts without the slightest possibility of 
proving that the former are dependent 
on the latter. One example. In the 
chapter on the Renaissance we read: 
“The court gradually changed over 
from the sensualistic to the classicistic 
baroque, just as the aristocracy adopted 
the economic rationalism of the middle 
class, in spite of its dislike of anything 
to do with figures.” Very often the so 
cial enquiry seems altogether forgotten, 
and then we find an accumulation of 
purely historic or descriptive facts, very 
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rarely psychological considerations, 
sometimes form-analytical thoughts like 
those experienced in any general work 
on art. All this leads of necessity to 
statements such as the following: ‘For 
the creation of high artistic value, no 
simple sociological recipe can be given; 
the most sociology can do is to trace 
some elements in the work of art back 
to their origin, and these elements may 
well be the same in works of very dif- 
ferent quality!” One political fact is 
used here for the explanation of two 
diametrically opposed stylistic trends. 
In other words: a pure social history of 
art is impossible and even undesirable, 
and the social facts brought into rela- 
tion to the production of works of art 
cannot by any means bring us nearer to 
appreciation or understanding. 

This book can in the last analysis be 


compared to works such as Egon Frie- 
dell’s Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit, 
which also tries to overwhelm the reader 
with an immense quantity of informa- 
tion but cannot claim to be a work of 
scientific validity in detail. Neither 
Hauser nor Friedell are thinkable with- 
out Spengler and it is becoming more 
and more evident (even in the case of 
Sedimayr’'s Verlust der Mitte, a vivi- 
section of contemporary art, or of Ar- 
nold Toynbee’s historic studies, which 
take up the cyclic idea of cultures pro- 
pounded by Vico and Goethe, or of P. 
Sorokin’s sociological studies of the 
present cultural crisis) how far-reach- 
ing the influence of Spengler has indeed 
been. 

J. P. Hopin 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 

London 


NEWS REPORTS 
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curator of the Basel Art Museum, Dr. 
Schmidt, has written that the amount 
required for the stay of Darmstadt chil- 
dren at Davos will be included in the 
budget of the Canton for as long as the 
painting remains on loan. ITALY, VEN- 
ICE BIENNALE—The judges of the 
entries in the competition for the best 
critical essays published in the inter- 
national press regarding the XXVI 
Biennale di Venezia, met in January. 
The jury included Count Andrea di 
Valmarana, chairman, Roberto Longhi, 
Alberto Rossi, Umbro Apollonio, Adrian 
Lujdjiens, Ruggero Bandarin and Ru- 
dolfo Pallucchini. The first prize for 
articles published in Italian daily papers 
went to Silvio Branzi of Venice for the 
series of articles published in I] Gazzet- 
tino of Venice; the second prize to 
Remigio Marini of Trieste for the series 
of articles published in Alto Adige of 
Bolzano. The first prize for Italian 
periodicals was awarded to Marcello 
Venturoli, of Rome, for his essays pub- 
lished in La Rassegna of Pisa. The first 
prize for daily foreign press was awarded 
to Miss Emily Genauer, New York, 
for a series of articles published in the 


New York Herald Tribune. The second 
prize was awarded to Ubaldo Monaco of 
Dongio, Switzerland, for a series of 
articles published in the daily paper 
Popolo e Liberta of Ticino. The first 
prize for foreign periodicals was awarded 
to Gustav Rene Hocke of Stuttgart, 
Germany, for an essay published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau of Darmstadt; the 
second prize to Piero Bianconi, of Mi- 
nusio, Switzerland, for his essay in 
Svizzera italiana of Lugano. Special 
prizes went to Italian critics Carlo Volpe 
of Bologna and Renzo Menegazzo of 
Padua, and to foreign critics, J. P. Hodin 
for his essay published in The Norse- 
man of London, and Nesto Giacometti 
of Geneva for the essay published in 
Art-Documents of Geneva. UNESCO— 
Art work by American children will 
decorate international exhibits sponsored 
by national commissions of Italy and 
Ceylon. In addition, the U. S$. National 
Commission is making paintings by 
American children available to the 
Korean Federation of Teachers in ex- 
change for art work of Korean children 
being sent to the U.S. under auspices of 
U. N. Korean Relief (UNKRA). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 288) 


zens’ Committee Statement enclosed, to 
the Chairman of the subcommittee, The 
Honorable James C. Auchincloss, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
2. Send copies and any other supporting 
material that seems pertinent to your 
Representatives and Senators in the Con- 
gress. Of course, get other individuals 
and organizations to do likewise, if you 
can and care to do so. 

Copies of any protests you make, sent 
to me, or Hudson Walker, or the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, will serve to 
strengthen the hand of our representa- 
tive. They can also be used in the dossier 
that will be needed if the battle has to be 
fought later on in Congress. If we fight 
well now it may be possible to kill the 
bill in the Committee. Let us hope so. 

Sincerely, 
GRACE L. MCCANN, Director 
San Francisco Museum of Art 





Placement Bureau 


The College Art Association 
America has on file a large number 
applications from persons qualified 
positions in museum work and teach 
in all fields of theoretical and practic 
art. The Bureau will be glad to receiy 
your inquiries whenever there may } 
vacancies on your staff. Address 
Peter Magill, College Art Association 
America, 625 Madison Avenue, 
York 22, N.Y. 


MARK EISNER, 1886-1953 


As the Journal goes to press, 
has been received of the sudden de 
of Mark Eisner, long a devoted friend 
and patron of the College Art Associa! 
tion, member of its Board of Direct 
and legal advisor since 1937, 
Treasurer since 1940. 
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